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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
PANAMA AND THE DEMOCRATS. 


T is related of a Spanish commander in the Netherlands that 
after he had supposedly worked his troops up to a tremendous 
pitch of enthusiasm to annihilate the’ heretics, he discovered that 
most of his men were heretics themselves and -refused to do the 
annihilating. Senator Gorman, commander of the Democratic 
forces in the Senate, will, so some expect, find himself in a simi- 
larly embarrassing position, if Southern sentiment in favor of the 
Panama Canal treaty continues to grow. Just as the Senator has 
sounded a trumpet call to his party to oppose the treaty, it begins 
to appear that a large section of them favor exactly the opposite 
course. Such influential Democratic papers as the Brooklyn 
Eagle, the Hartford Zimes, the Detroit Free Press, the Atlanta 
Constitution, and the New Orleans 7Zimes-Democrat want the 
treaty ratified, while the New York American and Wor/d and the 
Louisville Courier-Journal are at least not opposing ratification. 
The Louisiana legislature, which is solidly Democratic, has by a 
unanimous vote instructed the Senators from that State to vote for 
the treaty; the governor of Georgia, in a public speech, has urged 
all the Southern Senators to take similar action; and the presi- 
dents of half a dozen boards of trade in leading Southern cities 
report an overwhelming sentiment in their localities favorable to 
the treaty. A Southern Senator in Washington predicts, in a 
newspaper interview, that the action of the Louisiana legislature 
will be taken up by other States. He says: 


“Mississippi’s legislature meets next month [January], and 
South Carolina’s, Kentucky’s, and Virginia’s also in January. 
What would become of the Gorman plan of campaign if these 
State legislatures should all instruct their Senators to vote for the 
treaty? The Maryland legislature will meet in ten days, and if I 
am not a false prophet, something will be heard from the Mary- 
land legislature on the subject. That will spike Senator Gorman’s 
guns entirely and settle the question.” 


The defeat of the treaty by Democratic votes “is scarcely prob- 


able,” thinks the Cleveland Plain Dealer (ind. Dem.); and the 
Charlotte Chronicle (Dcm.) declares that if the Gorman plan to kill 
the treaty succeeds, “he could deal the Democratic party no more 
fatala blow.” Says the St. Louis Republic (Dem.): “In his posi- 
tion of party prominence he must particularly understand that the 
Democratic voters of the United States do not propose to be 
dragged into making an issue of the Panama affair as between 
their own Government and the close corporation of grafters who 
call themselves the Government of Colombia.” The Atlanta /our- 
nal (Dem.) reports Southern sentiment as favoring the President’s 
action, and says that unless some future revelation discloses a 
scandal in connection with the affair, “any attempt to obstruct 
the ratification of the treaty would not only ke bad politics, but 
bad patriotism as well.” 
The Atlanta Constitution 
(Dem.), edited by Clark 
Howell, a member of 
the Democratic national 
committee, says : 





“ The simplest observér 
of popular tempers in 
this country can not mis- 
take how the American 
people feel about this 
matter. They approve 
what has been done to 
date, they want and mean 
to have.that canal, and 
they will visit their wrath 
upon whatever man or 
party may: defeat their 
wishes. The defeat of 
the treaty would simply 
delay the canal and en- 
rage the people. That 
defeat would be fatuous 
and fatal to the popular- 
ity of the party producing 
it. Itwould give no pres- 
tige to the Democracy, 
but would give to the 
Republicans the largest and best issue against the Democracy that 
current political conditions could afford them.” 
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President-elect of Colombia, who is in 
Washington, “trying to save something 
from the wreck.” 


The New Orleans Picayune (Dem.), like a number of other 
Democratic papers, criticizes the President’s course, but says 
that “the treaty should be ratified.” The New Orleans 7imes- 
Democrat (Dem.) intimates that Mr. Gorman has eliminated him- 


self from the field of presidential possibilities. It observes: 


“It has been a boast of the Republicans, and a boast which un- 
fortunately has some foundation in fact, that no matter whether 
their party has a winner issue on which to go before the country 
or not, the Democrats can be depended upon to make some mis- 
take which will assure Republican success. This boast will as- 
suredly be made good in the coming campaign if the party should 
follow the lead of Senator Gorman in the matter of his opposition 
to the Panama Canal. He declares that he is in favor of the - 
canal, but opposes its construction, just as another statesman de- 
clared that he was in favor of a certain law, ‘but agin its en- 
forcement.’ 

“Should the Democratic party go before the people on any such 
platform as that proposed by Senator Gorman it will meet with 
merited defeat, and the most disastrous defeat that has ever come 
upon it. There is fortunately no danger that such a program will 
be successful in the Senate, for there are enough of Democratic 
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Senators with gray matter in their heads to defeat any such ar- 
rangement. The only effect Senator Gorman’s speech can have is 
to eliminate him as a candidate for the Democratic nomination, 
for it is not conceivable that the delegates from the South, at least, 
would vote for a man who went out of his way to attack the mate- 
rial and sentimental interests of this section so wantonly.” 


The Brooklyn Citizen (Dem.) objects to presenting the Repub- 
licans with this campaign issue; and the Brooklyn Zag/e warns 
that 
the country will have 


Senator Gorman 





little patience with any 
obstructionists. To 
quote: 


“The Panama Canal 
project is not a political 
matter. It is an enter- 
prise of a character 
strictly commercial. Its 


history has, until re- 
cently, been anything 
but fortunate, but the 


thick fog has risen—it 
now has comparatively 


clear track. The ob- 
structionists at Bogota 
have lost much and 


learned not a_ little. 
With obstructionists at 
Washington the country 
will have little patience. 
The Senator from 
Maryland has _ some- 
thing to lose, if not to 
learn. It is not diffi- 
cult to part with a repu- 
tation for sagacity. It will be more than difficult to keep it should 
he conclude to complicate Panama matters for the Administra- 
tion. Forbearance has its limits.” 














W. IL BUCHANAN, 


New American Minister to Panama. 


Turning to the other side of the controversy, however, one finds 
that there is not lacking a goodly number of influential Democratic 
papers that would like to see the President's treaty sent back to 
him with the stamp of senatorial disapproval. The story of our 
déalings with Panama and Colombia “is a story of shame and 
crime scarcely equaled in the modern history of international 














STYLE OF HAT LATELY ADOPTED IN PANAMA, 
—Brinkerhoff in the Toledo Blade. 
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affairs,” declares the Pittsburg est (Dem.), and it asks if it can 
be “ that a Democratic Senator will now vote for the ratification of 
the Hay-Varilla treaty.” “It will never do the Democratic party 
any harm to be honest and just,” believes the Memphis Commer- 
cial Appeal (Dem.), and it urges the party to oppose the Roose- 
velt program as follows: 


“Is there any plea of honor or of policy that will justify the 
Democracy in following Mr. Roosevelt in this devious course? It 
is humiliating enough to have to follow him where he is right, but 
to follow him when he is wrong is monstrous. 

“And what has the Democracy to gain by tagging after Roose- 
velt? If his program should win out and be crowned with success 
he would get all the credit for it. If his plans went to smash and 
wreck, the Democracy could not reproach him for it, because it 
would be in the same boat. 

“There is a right and a wrong side to this Panama business. 
Mr. Roosevelt has taken the wrong side. The Democracy should 
not miss the opportunity of taking the right side.” 


The Philadelphia Record (Ind. Dem.) says similarly: 


“While most of the Democrats in the Senate, as Mr. Gorman 
said, much prefer the Panama route, the unwise, precipitate, and 
iniquitious conduct of the President is what they find themselves 
unable to ratify. They can not be expected to lend themselves to 
a policy evidently having its inspiration in the desire of Mr. Roose- 
velt to secure his election in accordance with the old experience 
that an Administration conducting a war is sure of a victory at the 
ballot-box. Least of all can they give their support to a policy and 
an Administration threatening to drive the country into an iniqui- 
tous war with Colombia in support of the secession of one of the 
states of that republic.” 


“The history of this republic does not show as disgraceful a 
chapter of buccaneering as the conspiracy to inaugurate secession 
in Panama,” declares the Raleigh Mews and Observer (Dem.), and 
it warns the Democrats to profit by their experience in the Philip- 
pine imbroglio. It says: 


“The history of ratifying the Philippine treaty ought to teach a 
jesson. Some of the first Democrats in America, from the highest 
motives, advocated ratifying the treaty in the hope that afterward 
they could secure legislation giving liberty to the Filipinos. What 
has been the result? The ratification of that treaty opened a Pan- 
dora’s box of .ills. Those who opposed the ratification of the 
treaty were wisest. The time to fight is before ratification.” 


It seems to the New York 7/mes (Ind. Dem.) that what is wrong 

















THE ANNUAL SCOLDING, 
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PANAMA ENCOUNTERS IN CARTOON. 
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morally can not be right politically, and it advises the rejection of 
the treaty. To quote: 


“It is not good for a party or a candidate to get upon the wrong 
side of a moral issue when an appeal is to be made to the voters of 
thisnation. The Panama policy of the President is a moral issue. 
He has violated century-old traditions of national fairdealing. He 
has usurped powers never conferred upon him. He has stamped 
under his feet rights of a weak nation which in the case of a strong 
nation he would never have ventured to invade. The country does, 
indeed, want the canal, but it does not want a canal built in wrong 
and dishonor. The short way, the right way, to check the Presi- 
dent in his headlong and dangerous course is to reject the treaty. 
If its rejection will suit the Republicans as a campaign issue let 
them make the most of it. They expect to make Mr. Roosevelt 
their candidate. If his isthmian policy is presented to the people 
in its true light, if their moral sense is awakened by the expositions 
and appeals of the campaign, their votes will sweep Mr. Roosevelt 
from the great office whose powers he has abused. It is not an 
issue of which Democrats need be afraid.” 





OUTLOOK FOR THE WOOD PROMOTION. 


» aoeeaed the nomination of Brig.-Gen. Leonard Wood to be a 

major-general will be confirmed by the Senate is now consid- 
ered a certainty by papers that would prefer just the opposite re- 
sult. The New York Lvening Post, one of the general’s strongest 
critics, regards his promotion as “ more than evera certainty ” since 
Secretary Root’s testimony; and the New York 7zmes, another 
critic, believes that “the indications all point to confirmation of the 
nomination.” The Baltimore American, too, which thinks that 
“the Senate would serve the nation best by rejecting General 
Wood’s appoinment,” expects, however, that it “ will probably be 
confirmed.” 

These admissions by the general’s opponents follow the testi- 
mony of Secretary Root before the Senate Committee on Military 
Affairs and a letter written by him to Senator Proctor, the acting 
chairman of the committee. The Secretary testified that General 
Wood, instead of granting a gambling concession to the Jai Alai, 
stopped the municipality of Havana from granting it, and only 
allowed the grant to proceed after he had referred the matter to 
Washington and found that he had no jurisdiction. In regard to 
the Rathbone prosecution, the Secretary testified, according toa 
New York 7ribune despatch, “ that, with one exception, every law 
of which Rathbone and his friends complained as having borne 
with undue severity upon him had emanated from the legal divi- 
sion of the War Department, and had been promulgated by Gen- 
eral Wood at Secretary Root’s direction, and that the severity of 
Rathbone’s prosecution had been directed by President McKinley, 
who had told Mr. Root that no political influence must be allowed 
to interfere with the prosecution of an official charged with such a 
serious breach of trust.” And further, Mr. Root said that “all the 
laws of which Rathbone and his attorney complained had been put 
into effect before Rathbone’s defalcations had come to the knowl- 
edge of General Wood, with one exception, and that the exception 
had been used to Rathbone’s advantage rather than to his detri- 
ment.” 

In the letter to Senator Proctor, Secretary Root calls attention 
to the fact that the Senate has approved promotions of General 
Wood five times already, “twice as a brigadier-general of volun- 
teers, twice as a major-general of volunteers, and once as briga- 
dier-general of the regular army.” He quotes commendations of 
the general from Generals Miles, Lawton, Graham, Forsyth, 
Young, Wheeler, Sumner, and Shafter, and after a sketch of his 
career the Secretary says: “Upon a review of General Wood’s 
entire military record, I think it fair to say that no officer of the 
American army below the grade of major-general has held more 
important commands, rendered more distinguished service, or de- 
monstrated to a higher degree the possession of the qualities which 
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fit a man to render valuable services to the country as major-gen- 
eral.” This brings Mr. Root to the much-mooted question of pro- 
motion by merit or seniority, upon which point he says: 


“ An army all of whose general officers are selected for the pur- 
pose of conferring rewards, and thus having at its head a constantly 
shifting body of general officers, none of whom has more than a 
very few years to serve, and all or nearly all of whom are just clo- 
sing their careers and resting upon their laurels, can not possibly 
reach the highest standard of efficiency. To have a live army, 
which keeps abreast of the times, in a constant state of preparation 
and ready to meet emergencies with the greatest activity and force, 
we must have a reasonable proportion of its general officers se- 
lected from the men in the prime of life, with careers to make, with 
ambition, energy, initiative, and whose service will be long enough 
to maintain continuity of policy and sustained effort in working 
out ideas which require time for their accomplishment. 

“In the selection of this class of officers the all-important thing 
is the demonstration of exceptional capacity for the work which 
the country will rely upon the man to do. Previous rank is of 
little consequence provided the service shall have been long enough 
to furnish the requisite experience and make the demonstration of 
capacity certain. ...... 

“These facts in General Wood’s record and these views of 
public policy were the reasons which led President McKinley to 
select General Wood for brigadier-general of the regular army in 
preference to many officers of higher regular rank and to appoint 
him to that office upon the nomination which you confirmed three 
years ago next February. The present nomination is in the reg- 

















OPPOSITION—“ This inust be one of those petrified logs.” 
—Rehse in the St. Paul Pioneer Press. 


ular order of seniority according to the rank then established by 
the action of the President and Senate and indicates that. the 
President sees no reason for reversing or departing from the con- 
clusion then reached.” 


The last paragraph points out the fact that the “jumping” of 
General Wood over the heads of many other officers really took 
place nearly three years ago, and that the present promotion will 
advance him only one point. Says the Brooklyn Zag/e: 


“Most people think that the President advanced General Wood 
over the heads of a large number of older officers longer in the 
service than he. Several newspapers, which know that is not so, 
have made capital against General Wood out of the indignation of 
those who do not know that it is not so. Public journals which 
make capital against a public man out of an impression which is 
prevalent, but untrue, are conducted on pretty low grounds. The 
discovery of the truth becomes the education of the ignorant and 
the condemnation of those who have traded on the wrong impres- 
sion, and not corrected it. ‘To this is due the change in general 
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opinion from opposition to support of the President’s nomination 
of General Wood. 

“ The general is the ranking brigadier of the regular army. His 
confirmation could be defeated only at the expense of the advance 
of the hundred and more men below him who are named for pro- 
motion with him, and whose promotion depends on his. A setback 
to him would be a setback to them, for President Roosevelt has 
strictly followed the line of seniority, as to them and as to him, in- 
stead of departing from it. The ado made over General Wood’s 
nomination has given to uninformed or unreflecting folk the idea 
that his was the only one sent in. It is one, as already said, out 
of more than a hundred. All the nominations followed the rule of 
seniority, and the whole list under that principle will stand or fall 
according to the action of the Senate for confirmation or rejection. 
This will be news to many men who let newspapers with special 
grudges to fatten or antipathies to whet do their own investigating 
and their own thinking—instead of studying out the facts them- 
selves.” 

The Chicago Chronicle intimates, in the following editorial, that 
it would like to see Secretary Root impeached : 


“It is entirely characteristic of the Root administration of the 
War Department, an administration notable chiefly for its reckless 
indifference to law, precedent, and public opinion, that the Secre- 
tary should assume to put an end to the Leonard Wood scandal by 
loftily taking upon himself responsibility for everything that Gen- 
eral Wood did in Cuba. 

“This is a manifestation of the ancient theory of royalty, that 
the king can do no wrong. 

“When the War Department favorite had been pretty thoroughly 
smirched by witnesses of good character, when his amazing pro- 
motion over the heads of five hundred experienced soldiers had 
been fully set forth, and when the questionable methods pursued 
by him and his friends had been clearly exposed, the Secretary of 
War appeared on the scene and with a condescending wave of the 
hand informed the Senate committee: ‘All these things may be 
true, but 1 am responsible.’ 

“ As Mr. Root is about to retire to private life, the impudence of 
this declaration should not be overlooked. As a matter of fact, 
he is responsible for nothing. His approval of General Wood's 
shady transactions in Havana was to have been assumed, for he 
has been active from the first in promoting all the measures which 
have brought this army doctor almost to the head of the military 
establishment, but a cabinet officer who is about to retire to private 
life and whose departure from Washington can be expedited if 
necessary is more than ordinarily cheeky when he undertakes to 
close a case like this by saying: ‘1 alone am responsible for all 
this. What are you going to do about it?’ 
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“If Mr. Root really were responsible for the things which ap- 
pear to have been proved against General Wood, he would merit 
impeachment; but it was held many years ago in the case of an- 
other Secretary of War that impeachment proceedings would not 
lie against a man who had resigned and whose resignation had 
been accepted.” 


CUBAN FAVORS AND BRITISH DEMANDS. 


HE “blunder” of granting reciprocity to Cuba is severely 
criticized by the St. Louis Globe-Democrat (Rep.) in view 
of the demand presented by Great Britain that sugar raised in the 
British West Indies be admitted to the United States on equal 
terms with Cuban sugar. This demand is based on the “ most- 
favored-nation ” clause of our treaty with Great Britain, a clause 
that appears in many treaties, providing that the contracting 
nations will grant to each other all trade privileges that they grant 
to the most favored nation. Says The Globe-Democrat : 


“ A tariff war may result from the grievous Cuban misstep. The 
Cuban tariff treaty encourages every element hostile to the tariff 
that protects American wages and industries. It isa time for sober 
thought with the Republican majority in Congress. It has yielded 
more to the fancied ‘debt-of-honor’ proposition than was judicious. 
The friends of protection call upon Congress to stand firm against 
any more encroachments. It would be far better to sweep away 
the Cuban treaty as an admitted blunder than to go into the 
trenches to roll back a free-trade assault that has found admittance 
through a gate foolishly unbolted to the enemy.” 


One suggested reply to the British demand is, as the Minneap- 
olis 7ribune (Rep.) puts it, that “whenever the British Govern- 
ment is ready to give us the same power over the foreign relations, 
domestic police, and municipal sanitation of her West Indies that 
we have in Cuba, with a naval or coaling-station in every island, 
we may consider favorably the demand for similar reciprocal trade 
arrangements.” Another reply is that a reciprocity treaty, not 
being a favor, but a bargain, does not come under the “ 
favored-nation” clause. 
(Dem.) says: 


most- 
Thus the Louisville Courier-Journal 


“When we make a reciprocity treaty we do not give something 
for nothing—at least not in theory. We make a bargain to extend 
certain concessions in return for certain other concessions. It is 
assumed that no gratuity is given. It is not intended to bestow a 
favor, but to purchase a valuable privilege for our own exporters. 

















HOOKING ON BEHIND. 
—Rehse in the St. Paul Pioneer Press. 
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THOMAS C, T. CRAIN, 
Tenement House Commissioner, 


THREE NEW TAMMANY COMMISSIONERS. 


This argument was much stronger when we make a reciprocity 
treaty with one country without shutting the door to all other coun- 
tries that may seek similar concessions on similar terms. Quite 
unnecessarily the Cuban treaty does this with reference to sugar, 
and this has naturally stirred up other countries that have sugar to 
export. 

“ Apart from the special provision as to sugar, it is apparent that 
the contention that a reciprocity treaty lets in everybody that is 
entitled to the most-favored-nation clause is equivalent to saying 
that a country can not make a reciprocity treaty at all, for it is of 
the essence of reciprocity, as commonly understood, to grant spe- 
cial privileges in exchange for similar benefits. Otherwise the 
whole tariff might as well be reduced, and that is the ideal way to 
deal with duties that are too high just now. That way is not open 
to those who desire a reduction of duties. In due time there may 
be a chance to change them, in which event the attempt of this 
Congress to control future Congresses need not stand in the way.” 





TAMMANY’S DEPARTMENT HEADS. 


NLY one of Mayor McClellan’s appointments to the heads of 
the various city departments, that of William McAdoo to 
be police commissioner, is generally commended in the New York 
papers. “If there is aman in the Tammany organization,” says 
The Times (ind. Dem.), “or acting with it from whom the com- 
munity would have the right to expect a better administration of 
the Police Department than from Mr. McAdoo we do not know 
who he is.” And Zhe Press (Rep.) remarks that he will come to 
office “ with a record so far above the average made by Tammany 
holders of that post that his appointment must be regarded as a 
forced concession to the public demand created for the mainte- 
nance of the standard set by his predecessor.” Mr. McAdoo, who 
is fifty years old, was Assistant Secretary of the Navy in President 
Cleveland’s second term, and is an ex-Congressman from New 
Jersey. Zhe Commercial Advertiser (Rep.) says in regard to the 
new police commissioner : 

“The mayor-elect is entitled to unstinted approval for this ap- 
pointment. It is far and away the best that he has made, for all 
the others, including the additional ones of yesterday, are on the 
thoroughgoing Tammany level. They simply mean a Tammany 
administration as decent in outward appearance as possible, but 
with the interests of the organization constantly in mind. Not one 
of the men thus far selected for a department head can be said to 
have a particle of expert or special qualification for the place. 
They are all Tammany men in the first instance, and have been 
selected because they were. Mr. McAdoo knows nothing what- 
ever about the police, but he has had experience in the administra- 


tion of public office, and has shown somewhat exceptional ability 
in that field. To realize how commendable his selection is one has 
only to think of Colonel Murphy, whom Van Wyck put in the 
place, and of the condition of the department with Devery running 
it as chief deputy. Whomever Mr. McAdoo may appoint as his 
deputies, it is not likely that any such man as Devery will be 
among them or that he will permit any one of them to run the de- 
partment over his head.” 


The Brooklyn Standard Union (Rep.) also thinks that the other 
appointments tell, not of the creation of a new Tammany, but of a 
restoration of the old Tammany in all its barbaric splendor. 
Nicholas J. Hayes, a district leader and a former assistant clerk, 
has been appointed fire commissioner, Zhe Zimes (Ind. Dem.) 
refers to him as “a Tammany underling unknown and unheard of 
outside the field of political patronage.” Thomas C, T. Crain, a 
lawyer, a former city chamberlain, and a deputy attorney-general 
of the State, whose record, according to the Brooklyn Citizen 
(Dem.), “is without a blemish,” has been named as the tenement- 
house commissioner. Others on the list include Francis J. Lan- 
try to be commissioner of correction, Patrick Keenan to be city 
chamberlain, Maurice Featherson to be dock commissioner, and 
John J. Delany to be corporation counsel. Four of the appoin- 
tees are district leaders; one is said to owe his place to the in- 
terposition of ex-Mayor Van Wyck, and three served in the same 
capacities under Van Wyck. Zhe 7imes picks Mr. Crain to be 
the best of those named above, but it thinks that in naming’ Mr. 
Lantry “the mayor-elect has disgraced himself.” Zhe Evening 
Post (Ind.) remarks that “ it is only necessary to contrast the names 
of the new appointees with those of the outgoing commissioners to 
mark the difference in the tone and caliber of the new administra- 
tion.” The Brooklyn C7tizen (Dem.) defends Mr. McClellan’s se- 
lections thus: 


“The worst thing that can be said by partizan animus against 
these appointments is that they are organization selections. Well, 
Colonel McClellan did not sail under false colors when he made 
his canvass formayor. He declared himself a believer in partizan 
government and a loyal follower of Tammany Hall. As an organ- 
ization Democrat, he recognizes that the patronage of the office to 
which he was elected is not his personal property, but the asset of 
the organization which nominated and elected him. He expects, 
however, that the men recommended for appointment to him shall 
in every way in their power aid him to make a success of his ad- 
ministration. The people who voted for a Tammany government 
will hold the Tammany organization responsible for failure to give 
an economical, liberal, efficient, and honest administration, as they 
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held. it responsible in 1901 for the maladministration of the last 
Democratic government.” 

The Sun (Rep.) remarks that “there is certainly nothing to be 
gained by unreasoning and baseless abuse of Mr. McClellan’s ap- 
pointments. So far as they have been disclosed, they are those of 
honest men, and it will be time enough to attack the appointees 
when it is seen that they are betraying the offices to which they 
have been assigned.” 





FINANCIAL VIEWS OF THE MERGER CASE. 


O expectation seems to be entertained by the financial and 
commercial journals that the Northern Securities Company 

will win its case before the Supreme Court (considered in these 
columns last week); and, furthermore, they do not seem to be ex- 


pressing any regrets over the expected downfall of the great 


merger. The New York Journal of Commerce sums up its view of 
the merger by saying that “the intent in forming it was to defeat 
the intent of the law,” and it then remarks that what the Supreme 
Court has to decide “ is whether this can be done without violating 
the law whose purpose was to prevent it.” The railroad interests 
“are, in fact, already preparing for an adverse decision which, in 
modified form, is looked for by a majority of corporation lawyers 
familiar with the case,” says the New York Financial Age, and it 
adds : 


“The public is now prepared for and not altogether averse to an 
anti-merger decision, events of the past year having materially 
changed their views regarding the benefits to be derived from con- 
solidations, be they of industrial or railroad properties. A large 
number of stock-brokers are also known to be hoping fora deci- 
sion against the company, for they fear that should the Northen 
Securities merger be sustained the shares of many independent 
raiiroads will pass into the hands of a holding company, in which 
event speculation, which makes up the bulk of Stock Exchange 
transactions, would be greatly curtailed. 

“In view of the preparedness of railroad magnates, the changed 
sentiment of brokers and the public, and the fact that an anti- 
merger decision has already been discounted, there is no reason to 
believe that the final settlement of the case, even should the Circuit 
Court’s findings be sustained in full, will exercise an adverse influ- 
ence upon the stock-market.” 


The New York Financier says that the merger scheme was re- 
garded from the start “as a colossal blunder,” and it believes that 
in the argument before the Supreme Court “ the ‘Government is 
more strongly fortified in its contention than are the defendants.” 
It observes: 


“In all probability the Northern Securities Company would 
never have been organized had it not been for the desire on the 
part of the interests identified with the Great Northern and of the 
Northern Pacific companies to promote their individual ends by 
placing their holdings of stock in the two roads where it would be 
undisturbed through speculative operations or manipulation. The 
motive of the Northern Securities as a holding company for the 
stocks of the two competing lines was evidently for the purpose of 
effecting the transfer of the controlling interest in the two lines to 
the holding company, thereby releasing the amount of capital tied 
up through control of these lines. Neither public interests nor the 
Government’s rights were considered, and the prevention of com- 
petition was undoubtedly the secondary motive. This was the 
view which was taken of this proceeding when the Northern 
Securities plan was announced and nothing seems to have occurred 
since to change this view. That the scheme was regarded as a 
colossal blunder is shown by the manner of its reception by the in- 
vesting and by the speculating public, and by the shock to the 
stock-market which followed its announcement.” 


“The Government seems to have somewhat the better of the 
argument,” in the opinion of Zhe Rai/way World (Philadelphia), 
which remarks: 

“The Government states that the Securities Company has the 


power to restrain trade and therefore must be presumed to have 
that intent, and the defendants, while admitting that they have the 
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power to restrain trade, assert that nothing is further from their 
intention and that the sole reason for organizing the Securities 
Company, aside from the protection to the financial interests which 
were endangered by the competition of hostile companies, was to 
promote the export trade to the Orient by securing harmonious 
cooperation among the three corporations which handle that trade. 

“The only weak point in the argument of counsel for the com- 
pany, which seeks to prove that their client has no intention of 
restraining trade between the Great Northern and the Northern 
Pacific in the sense in which restraint of trade is understood by the 
Supreme Court, is their failure to show that the limitation of com- 
petition would hot be to the interests of the Securities Company. 
If they could prove this, their position apparently would be invul- 
nerable. But failing to prove the absence, in the Securities Com- 
pany, of a strong interest to maintain stable rates in the North- 
west, the Government seems to have somewhat the better of the 
argument. 

“It is hardly probable that the decision of the court, even should 
it be adverse to the company, will go to the extreme lengths of the 
decision of the Circuit Court of Appeals. In the trans-Missouri 
and joint traffic cases the Supreme Court had to deal with overt 
acts in restraint of trade. In the Northern Securities case it has 
to pass upon the question whether the power to restrain trade, 
combined with an interest to restrain trade, presumes an intent to 
limit and restrict competition. If the decision of the court shall 
hold that, while majority ownership of the stock of competing 
companies is in violation of the Sherman act, minority ownership 
is lawful, the railroad companies of the United States will have 
no reason to be dissatisfied.” 





HEARSE AND CARRIAGE DRIVERS’ STRIKE IN 
CHICAGO. 


U NION labor has often been denounced for violence during 

strikes, but probably never before for exactly the form of 
violence adopted in Chicago by the striking hearse and carriage 
drivers. It is “a most dastardly strike,” declares the Chicago 
Post, and it adds that “there are no words in the English tongue 
strong enough” to be used in denouncing those who are responsi- 
ble for the condition. The Chicago 7riéune asks: “Why send 
missionaries to Asia, Africa, and the islands of the sea when there 
are men in Chicago who stand in such great need of Christianizing 
and humanizing as some of the pickets of the livery-drivers’ 
union?” The National Labor Tribune (Pittsburg) says that these 
strikers have “gone too far,” and “are unworthy of trades-union- 
ism.” ‘The drivers are striking for better pay and shorter hours, 
and they number about 1,600. Funerals have been interfered with 
to such an extent as to create a situation dangerous to the city’s 
health. One man drove the hack containing the body of his wife, 
and kept the strikers back with a revolver. A couple were driven 
to a church in an ambulance in order to get married. A private 
ambulance bearing a dying man was attacked by union pickets. 
The vehicle was bombarded with snowballs that had been dipped 
in water and frozen. The horses became frightened, and it was 
only by the exertion of utmost strength that the driver prevented 
them from running away. One undertaker went so far as to hold 
a “union-label funeral.” The undertaker’s wagon and each car- 
riage carried a poster announcing that the vehicles belonged to an 
undertaker paying the union scale of drivers’ wages. 

Chief O’Neill’s plan is to have policemen accompany all funerals 
in Chicago, and he has also prohibited picketing of any kind 
around houses of mourning. All peace negotiations have been de- 
clared off by the employers, and they have decided to start busi- 
ness on the “open-shop” principle. They have also asked the 
court for an injunction restraining the strikers from interfering 
with the business of the employers. The union officials predict 
trouble when the “ open-shop ” plan is tried. 

The Chicago Chronicle declares that the members of the 
“ghouls’ union of Chicago” are “more savage than the Moham- 
medan Turk,” and “less humane than the furious tribesman of 
mountain and jungle”; and the Washington Star observes that 
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“ Chicago has shown itself wofully derelict in its official duty on so 
many occasions during the past few years, however, that it is by 
no means surprising now to see the situation develop as it has.” 
The Chicago Record-Herald regards this as a critical time for 
trades-unions. It comments: 


“The livery-drivers’ strike in this city may be said to have pre- 
cipitated a crisis in the affairs of union labor. People who are 
ordinarily hostile to the union movement are emboldened by the 
developments of the last few days to predict its speedy end, while 
others of a friendly disposition shake their heads over the shock- 
ing insensibility and incredibly stupid leadership of the strikers. 
The outrages of which they have been guilty, the profanation of 
the deepest human sorrow, the invasion of the funeral service with 
their lawless demands, leave them, in fact, without defense. They 
are deservedly held up for execration, deservedly condemned to 
the severest discipline at the hands of the police. It would be a 
lasting disgrace to the city if they were not summarily repressed 
for the complete freedom of every funeral procession. 

“But it should be understood also, and particularly by union 
men of all trades and all kinds of work, that the incidents which 
have so deeply affected the public mind during this strike are not 
considered as tho they were something isolated and apart. They 
are regarded rather as the culmination of a long series of illegal 
and criminal acts, to which they add excessive insolence and an 
unexampled indifference both to private feeling and public opinion. 
The time is thus reached for summing up the account, and the 
unions should pause with serious self-questioning at the showing. 
They must abandon the policy of violence or expect to lose not 
only such popular support as they have, but a goodly part of their 
own membership which is held to such a policy by a species of 
duress. If the program of the last year should be kept up, disso- 
lution would follow inevitably. But it is not credible that a system 
which is itself a natural incident of human progress will be allowed 
to perish through folly, crime, and moral obliquity. We should 
look rather for the supremacy of the better element within the sys- 
tem and a rational reform.” 


The strike, however, is not without its lessons. 
cago Tribune : 


Says the Chi- 


“If the strike should last more than a day or two, it may enforce 
a needed reform in funeral methods. It may open the eyes of the 
people to the wisdom of taking corpses to the cemeteries in street- 
cars fitted up for the special purpose, and doing away with the 
long and costly train of hacks. It would be a blessing for the 
poor, who usually go far beyond their means ‘in the burial of their 

















UNIONISM UNTO DEATH. 


What it is rapidly coming to in Chicago. 
—Maybell in the Brooklyn Zag/e. 
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dead, if they were compelled to give up extravagances which they 
feel now in honor bound to commit. The strike will be an ex- 
tremely useful one if it result in cutting down the great yearly bill 
for funeral expenses.” 





TOPICS IN BRIEF. 


IT is quite in the natural order of things that Root should sustain Wood. 
—The Baltimore American. 


IF the incubator succeeds with that six-ounce Colorado baby, it might 
be tried on the Parker presidential boom.—7he New York Mail and Express. 


IF some Republican politicians could have their way, this particular 
Bonaparte would get a life sentence in St. Helena also.—7he Chicago News. 


DR. NEWELL DWIGHT HILLIs says that the women will know more than 
men in fifty years. Dr. Hillis is just fifty years behind the times.—7he 
Washington Post. 


PERHAPS if Professor Langley had only thought to launch his air-ship 
bottom-side up, it would have gone up into the air instead of down into the 
water.—7he Boston Globe. 


‘““THE People of Panama,” says the President, *‘ rose as one man.”’ That 
means that all three members of the junta caught the signal at the same 
time.— 7he Washington Post. 


CLEVELAND’S mantle has not fallen on David B. Hill. The object that 
fell on David was much harder and heavier than a mantle, and it is still on 
him.—7%e St. Louis Globe- Democrat. 


MR. CARNEGIE declares that England would give untold millions for about 
9,000,000 of our negroes, She can have them by outbidding the campaign 
committees.—7he Washington Post. 


ST. Loul!s has sent a man all the way to Africa to secure pygmies for the 
World’s Fair, evidently overlooking the specimens on the Supreme bench 
of the State.—7he Washington Post. 


Two Dayton, Ohio, boys are said to have made a flying-machine that 
flies. Professor Langley’s principal mistake was made in neglecting to be 
an Ohio man.—7ve Chicago Record-Heraid. 


AND “STAND PAT.’’—Nebraska nominates Roosevelt and Mickey as the 
ticket for next year. Teddy and Mickey would be a combination that 
ought to sweep something.—7he Kansas City Journal. 


IT is said a European surgeon has discovered a method of making short 
people tall by manipulating the ankles and legs of the patient. If success- 
ful, we may expect a race of very tall politicians and statesmen in this 
country.— 7he Macon Telegraph. 


SALT LAKE is said to be drying up, and engineers are at work on the 
problem of saving it. Possibly this excessive evaporation is due to the 
presence of the Hon. Perry Heath, who is understood to be a very warm 
proposition.— 7he Detroit Free Press. 

















AMERICAN “HIGH” FINANCE. 


From a foreign view-point. 
—Bradley in the Chicago News. 


LABOR AND CAPITAL IN CARICATURE. 
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LETTERS AND ART. 


IS MR. YEATS A DECADENT? 


R. W. B. YEATS, the Irish poet who arrived on our shores 
a few weeks ago and is now lecturing throughout the coun- 
try in the interests of the so-called Celtic revival, is receiving a 
good deal of public notice from American journals, and in at least 
wo quarters has evoked criticism of an unfavorable kind. The 
New York /vening Post (December 12) prints an article by a 
writer who is impressed by the gradual development, in Mr. 
Yeats’s successive books of poetry, of “a sense of failure and de- 
cay, rather than of mastery and growth”; and the New York /n- 
dependent (November 12) voices its suspicion that “the Irish 
revival is nothing, after all, but another form of decadence.” 

The writer in 7he Evening Post pays a tribute to the “pure 
patriotism” that burns through many of Mr. Yeats’s poems “like 
a clear flame within a vase of thinly chiseled alabaster”; but he 
affirms his belief that the specific aims of the Irish poet are “ trag- 
ically mistaken ” : 

“The long tradition of defeat that overshadows his country has 
turned him, together with most of the other singers of a New Ire- 
land, away from the cruel realities of their world and from the 
simple passions that control the impulsive energies of men into 
this Celtic twilight of defeated dreams. In the silence of this re- 
treat from the world, in the hush that falls after the thunder and 
tumult of the passing war-gods, one might look to hear the still 
small voice of that genuine mysticism which, alone of all poetic 
moods, has scarcely come to utterance in English poetry... . 
Something of this higher mysticism was, perhaps, heard in Mr. 
Yeats’s earlier poems, but no one can read his more recent produc- 
tions without observing what may be called a defalcation of the 
mind. Instead of the true voice of the spirit, we hear the chatter- 
ing of old women whose memory is troubled by vague and foolish 
superstitions; we perceive a poet of undoubted powers lending 
himself to the mystery mongering of a circle of morbid clerks; we 
listen to the revelations of wandering beggars and workhouse pau- 
pers as if they were apocalyptic in origin; we find a man gone out 
among the hills to track ‘every old dream that has been strong 
enough to fling the weight of the world from its shoulders,’ and we 
get from him idle ghost stories and babbling repetitions of old 
wives’ tales.” 

Nothing can be further, says the same writer, from the virile 
passion and pathos, the action and interknitting of strong char- 
acters in the ancient Irish literature, than this 
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eyes and long heavy hair,’ or ‘a flutter of flower-like hair,’ or 
‘dim heavy hair,’ or the command to ‘ close your eyelids, loosen 
your hair.’ There is a fragile beauty in these expressions, no 
doubt, but withal something troubling and unwholesome; one 
thinks of the less chaste descriptions of Arthur Symons or the 
morbid women of Aubrey Beardsley’s pencil rather than of the 
strong ruddy heroines of old Irish story. The trait is significant 
of much.” 


The New York /nudefendent comments on the “ childishness ” 
and “moral irresponsibility” mirrored in so many of the Irish 
legends used by Mr. Yeats. “There was something more momen- 
tous,” it says, “than the mischief of tricksy spirits behind the 
Greek drama—there was something more behind the romantic 
Celtic literature of the Middle Ages, or it had never laid hold of 
all Europe.” It continues: 


“Either a work of art must be ‘ neat, finite, self-contained, and 
rational,’ in which case it cuts off suggestion entirely; or else it 
must be content to remain more or less vague, formless, and inane. 
And such we find Mr, Yeats’s work to be in every case where he 
has tried to catch his traditional will-o’-the-wisp. So it was with 
his ‘ Shadowy Waters’ and ‘ Land of the Heart’s Desire.’ And 
so it is with ‘ In the Seven Woods,’ where the frequent felicity of 
his verses can not altogether disguise the vacuity of his figures, 
and, above all, with ‘ Where There Is Nothing,’ which seems to 
us little better than nonsense. 

“In short, this is not the kind of thing that one would write if 
reason were on her seat keeping balance among the faculties. 
And tho we say so with assurance, we say so with reluctance too, 
because we were very favorably impressed with some of Mr. 
Yeats’s earlier work. . . . It begins to look a little as tho his 
writings were hypnotized, as it were, by force of a fixed idea, 
rather than inspired by natural enthusiasm. And it is just such 
considerations as these which make us suspect that the Irish 
revival is nothing, after all, but another form of decadence, no 
spontaneous movement, but an abuse of spirit, like mysticism and 
symbolism, which it resembles strikingly by its attempt to claim 
for the irrational a large portion in literature.” 


“THE GATEKEEPER OF THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY.” 


"T° HE above title has been applied to Johann Gottfried Herder, 
an eminent literary critic and philosophical historian who 
died at Weimar on December 18, 1803, and whose centenary has 





modern “Celtic phantasmagoria,” to use Mr. 
Yeats’s own words, “whose meaning no man 
has discovered, nor any angel revealed.” We 
quote again : 


“The real kinship of Mr. Yeats’s present 
style is with that of Arthur Symons, himself 
a disciple of the French decadents; only one 
must add in justice that no taint of moral de- 
generation has appeared in the Irish writer— 
and that is much to concede to a decadent. 
It would be easy to set forth this kinship by 
parallel quotations; to show, for instance, how 
in both writers the looseness of ideas betrays 
itself unmistakably in a curious uncertainty 
of rhythm, wherein the accents hover weakly 
and dissolve into a fluttering movement utterly 
different from the marching order of the strong 
poets. There is one trick of both (tho it is 
much more marked in Mr. Yeats) which may 
seem trivial, and yet does in some way con- 
nect itself with the total impression of their 








been celebrated during the past month by 
German scholars throughout the world. Her- 
der is best known as the friend of Goethe 
during an impressionable period of the latter’s 
career; but he was a commanding figure in 
his own right, and, as is pointed out by the 
Chicago Dial (December 16), “made all the 
coming generations his debtor.” The same 
paper gives the following account of Herder’s 
work and influence : 


“It is particularly well that we should re- 
call the memory of Herder, for he belongs to 
the class of men whose work, while. profoundly 
influential upon the thought of the age, be- 
‘comes in time so mingled with the general in- 
tellectual current that its special identity ceases 
for the general consciousness, and is to be re- 
stored or recreated only by the student of lit- 
erary history who takes a plunge into the past 
for that particular purpose. ...... 

“The world into which Herder was born 








art. This is an insistence on the hair in de- 
scribing women. Just why this habit should 


JOHANN GOTTFRIED VON HERDER, 


was crystallized by tradition and prescription. 
Its life was one of convention, its scholarship 


smack of decadence is not quite clear to me, The Father of Modern German Scholar- — was Jacking in philosophical breadth, its whole 


but the feeling itawakens is welldefined. Out 

of curiosity I counted the number of allusions to hair in the poems 
that make up Mr. Yeats’s * Wind Among the Reeds,’ and found 
they mounted up to twenty-three, It is ‘the long dim hair of 
Bridget,’ or‘the shadowy blossom of my hair,’ or‘ passion-dimmed 


ship. 


fashion of thought was trammeled by an arti- 
ficial method from which even the mighty intellect of Kant could 
not shake itself free. Literature was judged by artificial canons, 
history was envisaged without perspective, and religion was con- 
ceived as a formulary. . . . How clearly do all these limitations 
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WHISTLER, 
From a sketch by Rajon. 
Courtesy of Keppel & Co., New York. 


confront us in the work of Voltaire, the typical master-mind of the 
eighteenth century, who for all his wit, and lucidity, and amazing 
energy, nas an importance in the history of intellectual development 
that falls far short of what seemed to be his measure to the age in 
which he made so great a stir. . . . Herder, on the other hand, 
possessed a singular insight into the underlying and subconscious 
processes that were shaping the intellectual development of the 
future; his ideas were germinal where they were not absolutely 
constructive, and he made all the coming generations his debtor. 
We may not now read his writings, but his thought has become 
so fully our possession that we are in danger of forgetting that it 
ever was his thought alone, imposed upon a reluctant age, and 
made ours through the mediation of Goethe and many lesser men. 

“* Herder gave the initiative in all directions,’ says Scherer, ‘ in 
history, philology, and literary criticism.’ In his character as a 
Lutheran clergyman, his influence on religious thought was marked, 
and he so outgrew the pietism and narrow orthodoxy of his earlier 
years that he ended in a modified acceptance of the philosophy of 
Spinoza, and in the conviction that ‘ theology is a liberal study, 
and requires no slavishness of soul.’ In a word, he foreshadowed 
the higher criticism of the Scriptures, and more than foreshad- 
owed their modern natural interpretation as works of literature. 
As a student of the creative writing of all ages and races he pre- 
pared the way for that spirit of cosmopolitanism in appreciation 
and comparison which is in our own time bearing rich fruit, and 
he pointed the way to that conception of world-literature which 
has ever since held the imagination of far-seeing thinkers. He 
was also one of the pioneers in the modern movement which has 
made of literary criticism much more than a matter of judgment 
by fixed rules or of rhetorical analysis, and which demands of the 
eritic that he shall be the natura! historian of literature, taking into 
accountall of the conditions under which work is produced, and oc- 
eupying the point of view of the men by whom it was written. Inhis 
unfinished yet monumental treatise on the philosophy of history, he 
developed a grandiose conception of the scheme of the development 
of civilization, and of the underlying unity in the annals of mankind.” 


If Herder fails of his due effect upon the student of to-day, con- 
cludes 7he Dial, “ it is not because his essential ideas have grown 
antiquated, but rather because they have won such general accept- 
ance, and become so incorporated into the very fiber of our minds 
that they seem to us commonplaces of thought, and can no longer 
appeal to us with the pregnancy of meaning that was theirs when 
they flowed directly from the springs of his intellectual being, and 
were charged with the vitality of his impressive personality.” 
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WHISTLER AS THE ‘“‘‘SUPREME MASTER” 
OF LINE AND COLOR. 


M®*® ARTHUR JEROME EDDY, in his new work on Whis- 

tler (“ Recollections and Impressions”), undertakes to re- 
verse what he declares has been the common order of acceptance 
of the artist’s work. Whistler’s etchings and lithographs have 
generally been regarded as first in importance, his portraits sec- 
ond, and his color harmonies—such as many of his figure-pieces, 
marines, nocturnes, and pure-color compositions—as third. The 
real order of merit, asserts Mr. Eddy, should be as follows: 


“Whistler stands supreme: First, as a colorist, secondly, as a 
painter of portraits, thirdly, as an etcher and lithographer. 

“ As an etcher, comparisons are drawn between him and Rem- 
brandt. 

“ As a painter of portraits, comparisons are drawn between him 
and Velasquez. 

“Asa colorist, he is beyond comparison save with the masters 
of the Far East. 

“In etching and lithography and the painting of portraits he at 
most simply did as well or better what others have done before ; 
but in the composition of harmonies of color to please the eye, as 
harmonies of sound please the ear, he accomplished results which 
are unique.” 


Whistler’s pictures, continues Mr. Eddy, have never been fully 
understood ; and yet “they have had a profounder influence upon 
the art of to-day than those of any other master.” 
which this influence was exercised is stated thus: 


The way in 


“He opened the door of the East to the painters of the West 
and showed them how they might paint after the manner of the 
best there is in the Oriental world, and not only retain but accen- 
tuate their own individuality....... 

“He is to color what Beethoven is to sound, and his distinguish- 
ing merit is that of all the men of his century or of many preceding 
centuries, he was the only one to treat color as a composer of 
music treats sound—as material for the arrangement of harmonies 
to please the eye as music pleases the ear.” 


Quoting a sentence from Whistler’s “Gentle Art of Making 
Enemies” to the effect that “as music is the poetry of sound, so 
is painting the poetry of sight, and the subject-matter has nothing 
to do with harmony of sound or color,” Mr. Eddy adduces this as 
the whole philosophy of Whistler’s art: 


“Whistler’s art was purely sensuous, as the finest music is sen- 
suous. He had no interest whatsoever in the many problems of 








WHISTLER’S PORTRAIT OF THOMAS CARLYLE, 
Courtesy of Wunderlich & Co., New York. 
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life and death, in the story of any person or the traditions of any 


less interest 


He had in the associations connected with Old 
Battersea Bridge than the boatman lazily floating by; but at cer- 
tain hours and under certain conditions, at twilight or at dusk, or 
in the fog, it made a long, tremulous line which pleased him, and 
he painted it. 

“The fact that the Thames bounds English history was of no 
consequence to him; but the muddy river between lines of build- 
ings and wharves and shipping, and covered by boats and crossed 
by bridges, furnished him endless compositions in line and color. 

“The glory and the romance of Venice made no impression on 
his art; but in out-of-the-way places, where others saw nothing, he 
found scenes which inspired his etchings. 

“ As an etcher and lithographer, Whistler played with the mys- 

tery of line, as in painting he played with the mystery of color. 
“ High buildings, mechanical processes, modern costumes, had 
no terrors for him, simply because he had no sentiment concerning 
them ; if they furnished him beauties of line or color, he cared not 
whether they were new or old. 

“Whistler’s art was as devoid of sentiment as that of a Japa- 
nese. 

“To our Western notions the everlasting convention that serves 
To them 
our painstaking characterization of the features and peculiarities 
of each person is no art at all, but grotesque caricature; it is the 
subordination of art, which is of universal interest, to the eccen- 
tricities of the individual, which are of local interest. 

“In Whistler’s art one must not look for any solution of the 
problems of life, for any sign of the emotions which control human 
conduct—for love and hate and fear, for hope and ambition, for 
the tortures of jealousy or the bitterness of despair—these are all 


for a face in Japanese art seems hopelessly monotonous. 


absent; his art is pure and serene. His works are to painting 
what the ‘ Ode Um’ or ‘A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream’ is to poetry, and hence in human interest they fall far 
short of the tragedies, the epics, the romances of literature and art, 
and they must not be judged by standards he did not seek to emu- 
Jate. He could no more have painted a ‘ Crucifixion’ or a ‘ Last 
Judgment’ than he could have carved the ‘ Moses’ or written 
“Hamlet.” In every sense save that of abstract beauty of line 
and color other painters have excelled Whistler; but as the mas- 
ter of pure line and color-harmonies he is supreme.” 


to a Grecian 


Mr. Eddy goes on to indicate the successive periods of Whis- 
tler’s artistic development, starting with the “ White Girl” of 1863, 
which was a “Symphony in White, No. 1”; passing on to a Japa- 
nese group, “ The Princess of the Land of Porcelain,” “ The Gold 


Screen,” “The Balcony,” and “ Lange Leizen,” in which figures 


and accessories, tho still prominent, were made subordinate to the 


brilliant color schemes; and ending with the “ Nocturnes,” in 
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HEINRICH CONRIED, 
Who planned the performances. 


MILKA TERNINA, 
Who takes the part of Kundry. 


LEADING FIGURES IN THE NEW YORK PRODUCTION OF “PARSIFAL.” 
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which “detail and composition were refined away, and little re- 
mained but the color effects so exquisite that they seemed, and still 
seem, beyond the power of brush, and more like some thin glazes 
and enamels than paintings on canvas.” Sketches exist for a 
fourth series of pictures never completed by the master, which are 
described as “pure creations of fancy, somewhat suggestive of 
the Japanese group, but less realistic—just color-music.” A sum- 
mary in tabulated form exhibits the following phases in Whistler's 
mastery of color: 

“y. That wherein composition and detail predominate, tho color 
is the motive. 

“2. That wherein composition and detail are still conspicuous, 
but are subordinate to the color scheme. 

“3. That wherein composition and detail are practically lost in 
the effort to produce subtle color harmonies. 

“4. That wherein the sole object is color-music, quite regardless 
of other considerations.” 


THE NEW YORK PRODUCTION OF 
**PARSIFAL.” 


b> ese Christmas Eve performance of Richard Wagner’s“ Parsi- 
fal” in the Metropolitan Opera House, New York, is de- 
clared by those competent to judge to have been superior in most 
respects to any performance of the same music-drama ever given 
at Baireuth. In the opinion of several critics, it registers the high- 
water mark of operatic production in America. “The eyes of the 
whole musical world,” 7e 7zmes remarks,“ were turned upon this 
performance, and the outcome of *it has been awaited with widely 
varying emotions on the part of many who have been for or against 
it, on divers grounds. Never before, perhaps, has a stage produc- 
tion of any kind in this country so stirred the imaginations of so 
many. people, or been so widely discussed, or so urgently debated.” 
That Mr. Heinrich Conried’s bold undertaking should have been 
carried to a successful culmination, despite the protests of Frau 
Wagner and the attacks of influential American clergymen, is 
deemed a matter for general congratulation and felicitation. 

“ Parsifal” was described by its composer as “a sacred festival 
play,” and it was first presented at Baireuth on July 26, 1882. 
Until now it has been produced in Baireuth only. Its plot is 
summarized in the pages of 7he A/ail and Express as follows: 


“Act I. of ‘ Parsifal’ opens in a forest in the Grail domain. It 
is dawn, and in the background sparkle the waters of a lake. Gur- 
nemanz, an old vassal of the Grail, is awakened by a solemn re- 














ALOIS BURGSTALLER, 
Who sings in the title-réle. 
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PARSIFAL AND GURNEMANZ PASSING THROUGIL THE RAVINE (ACT. T.). 


PARSIFAL ENTERING THE GKAIL CASTLE IN TRIUMPH (ACT. IIi.). 





trombones 
castle of 


veille of from the 
distant Monsalvat. 
Knights join him, and Kundry, 
breathless, brings a balm from 
Arabia for the wound of help- 
less King Amfortas, who is 
borne through the forest on a 
litter to bathe in the lake. 
Gumemanz relates to the es- 
quires the story of Amfortas’s 
fall, and tells of a prophecy ut- 
tered by a phantom face within 
the Grail itself to the penitent 
king : 
‘* By pity enlightened, 
A guileless Fool; 
Wait for him, 
My chosen tool. 





“His story is interrupted by 





to experience the keenest an- 
guish of spirit over his failure 
to help Amfortas. As he again 
resists Kundry, Klingsor hurls 
the sacred spear at Parsifal, 
but it remains poised over the 
youth’s head. . Parsifal seizes 
it, makes the sign of the cross, 
and Klingsor and the castle 
vanish. 

“Act III. passes years later, 
on a Good Friday, when the 
Grail’s domain is_ beautiful 
with flowers. Gurnemanz, in 
the forest, discovers Kundry, 
in the garb of Act I., groaning 
in a thicket. Parsifal, in black 

~ armor, enters with the spear, 
and after recounting his deeds 








cries from the knights, as a (Photographs copyright, 1903, by Pach Brothers.) 
wild swan, pierced by an arrow, 
flutters dying to the ground. 
The youth who has thus broken 
the laws of the Grail domain is 
astranger. He can not tell who he is or whence he came, save that 
he dwelt with his mother in a desert, far from the world, and when 
he saw men in armor, followed them. Stricken with remorse at 
the swan’s death, he breaks his bow, and Gurnemanz, suspecting 
him to be the innocent, or fool, foretold by the prophecy, takes 
him to the Grail castle. 

“The lad is Parsifal; his father, Gamuret, died before he was 
born, in a knightly encounter. 

“The scene changes, by panoramic gradations, to a ravine, and 
then to ths great domed hall of Monsalvat. There Amfortas be- 
wails his anguish, and finally, at the bidding of the aged Titurel, 
who lives in a hidden tomb, he uncovers the sacred cup and holds 
italoft. Blinding rays of light from above irradiate the Grail, and 
choruses of knights, youths, and boys, the latter high in the vast 
dome, sing ‘ Take of this Bread, Take of this Wine.’ The Grail is 
again covered, and when natural light returns the cups on the table 
are seen to be filled with wine, and by each is a piece of bread. 

“Parsifal looks with agonized interest at all this, as tho in a 
trance, but asks no question, and Gurnemanz, losing patience, 
turns him out. 

“Act II. shows the interior of Klingsor’s castle, with the sor- 
cerer evoking Kundry from the abyss, an unwilling tool for the de- 
struction, if possible, of Parsifal, who is already battering down 
the feeble knights of Klingsor’s company. The scene changes to 
a magic garden, in which beautiful creatures, half maiden, half 
flower, strive to entice him. 

“These he resists, and Kundry waves them aside, calling Parsifal 
by hisname and telling him of his mother’s grief and death, after he 
had left her. Painfully moved, Parsifal refuses consolation, and 
when Kundry imprints a passionate kiss upon his lips, he starts up, 
crying: ‘Amfortas! the spear wound! In me I feel it burning!’ 

“Through this pity, he is enlightened; he conquers desire only 


tHE GREAT HALL OF THE HOLY GRAIL (ACT. 7.) 


SCENES FROM ‘“ PARSIFAL.” 


and submitting to the washing 
of his feet by Kundry, is led to 
Amfortas, whose wound he 
heals with a touch of the 
spear. Parsifal becomes king 
in his stead, and with the uncovering of the Grail the throng 
chants : 
‘* Wondrous work of mercy ; 
Salvation to the Savior!”’ 


In regard to the quality of the performance given in New York, 
The Times has this to say : 


“The spirit that filled the representation in most of its elements 
and that animated all who participated in it was one of reverence 
and devotion to the ideals of the master, of zealous eagerness ‘in 
carrying out his intentions in all things great and small in the 
score. The interpreters of the chief personages of the drama were 
singers who have drawn knowledge and understanding of its re- 
quirements from the fountain-head at Baireuth, and who have been 
among the most distinguished participants in the festival perform- 
ances there—Mme. Ternina, Mr. Burgstaller, and Mr. Van Rooy. 

“The chief masters of stagecraft and of scenic manipulation 
had been summoned from Germany to superintend and coordinate 
the material factors. Scenery and costumes had likewise been 
brought from German ateliers, the work of artists and of artisans 
intimate with the necessities of the drama, instructed by the expo- 
sition of them made at Baireuth, willing to improve upon those 
models, and actually doing so. 

“The musical direction was in the hands of a master-conductor 
thoroughly imbued with the style and significance of Wagner's 
music, and with authority to compel a realization of his wishes— 
Mr. Alfred Hertz. 

“All that money, thought, care, and incessant and intelligent 
labor could do had been lavished upon the production of ‘ Parsifal.’ 
The results as shown in last evening’s performance nobly crowned 
the work of many months. 

“It must be said, also, that these results allayed many fears, put 
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at rest many doubts and uncertainties that had beset even those 
most disposed to regard Mr. Conried’s ambitions with friendly 
sympathy. ‘Parsifal’ presented with technical blemishes, with an 
outfit in any respect inadequate; ‘Parsifal’ without the uplift, the 
spiritual quality that keeps it aloof from all other works of art of 
its kind; ‘Parsifal’ brought down in any way to the level of an 
operatic performance, even of the most finished that the Metropol- 
itan Opera House can offer, would have put the whole undertaking 
in the wrong. It would have given justification to the prophets of 
evil at home and abroad who 
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orchestra which Wagner assumed as an indispensable factor when 
he wrote this drama.” 


The Sun takes advantage of the occasion tomake quite a savage 
onslaught upon “ Parsifal” : 


“*Parsifal’ is the child of Wagner’s artistic decrepitude. It is 

a decrescendo in inspiration, a ritardando in invention. More than 
any other drama of Wagner does it rely upon the dazzling of the 
eye to dull the keenness of the 





have lifted their voices in chorus 


musical ear. It is a most im- 





against Mr. Conried ever since 
the disclosure of his plan last 
summer set the musical world 
in a ferment. 

“It is precisely at this point 
that the greatest victory has 
been won. The primary con- 
dition of success was to rise su- 
perior to all the technical diffi- 
culties in the way of mounting 
the work, and securing the per- 
fect cooperation of all the ele- 
ments—musical, dramatic, scen- 
ic—which are so_ intimately 
fused together in Wagner’s art 
work; but an equally essential 
condition was the attainment of 
the intangible aura that sur- 
rounds the drama. It was es- 
sential that the audience should 
be brought to envisage ‘ Parsi- 
fal’ as something other than an 
opera at the corer of Broad- 
way and Thirty-ninth Street. 

“ Now, there need be no beat- 
ing about the bush as to this 
matter, that has caused heart- 
searchings on the part of many 
thoughtful and sincere music 
lovers. Broadway is not Bai- 








posing pageant set to unimpos- 
ing music. Wagner fired heav- 
en once with the immolation 
of Briinnhilde. It was not to 
be done again. The light on 
the Holy Grail is white and 
cold. 

“The entire machinery of the 
familiar Wagnerian drama is 
here; but the scene painter, the 
stage-manager, the mechani- 
cian, and the electrician bravely 
hold up the hands of the mu- 
sician. . . . Strip ‘Parsifal’ of 
its scenic and mechanic glories 
and you will lay bare the skele- 
ton of a system, with only a few 
shreds of the flesh left upon it. 
The poem of ‘Parsifal’ is al- 
most utterly devoid of those 


great basic elements which 
make human life dramatic for 
men and women. ...... 


“As an ethical basis of this 
drama we are asked to accept a 
philosophy of pity, founded ,on 
the ethics of Arthur Schopen- 
hauer and amplified by the 
adoption of certain of the teach- 








reuth; the Metropolitan Opera 
House can not become trans- 
figured on Thursdays into some- 
thing different in essence from 
what it is on Wednesdays and 
Fridays; people who enter its 
portals out of the business and 
the bustle and the pleasure of New York can not be transported 
as by magic into realms of art unknown to the early life of the 
city. But Mr. Conried has done all in his power to signify that 
there is a difference, and really to make a difference; and that 
there was a difference was borne in upon everybody who went 
to yesterday’s ‘ Parsifal’ performance.” 
a 
The comment of Zhe Tribune is also of a most favorable char- 


acter. Speaking of the purely orchestral side of the, performance, 


it says: 5 


From an etching by Egusquiza. 


“The orchestra was at its best from beginning to end. Mr. 
Hertz is not one of those conductors who believe in exploiting their 
own theories or idiosyncrasies at the expense of the composer, 
whom it is their business to interpret. It was impossible not to 
feel last night that he was reading the score before him as’ tho 
Wagner were looking over his shoulder... It was a reading pro- 
foundly sympathetic, almost austere in its fidelity to the broad 
nobility of the composer’s ideal, and yet so flexible, so subtle at 
the right moments, that rising around the massive lines of this 
great work came constantly those exquisitely tender and beautiful 
waves and whispers of sound which, in ‘ Parsifal’ as perhaps in no 
other of Wagner’s works, have the poignancy and the magic of 
remembered rapture, sometimes of joy and sometimes of pain. 
This is the great strength of ‘Parsifal’ on its purely musical 
side, that it rises to heights of lyrical joyousness in one mo- 
ment and explores the depths of somber passion in the next. 
Mr. Hertz missed no single point in the wonderful web of melody 
which it was his privilege to evoke from the tremendous modern 





THE CUP OF THE HOLY GRAIL. 


“Then suddenly the heavenly splendor fell 
And flained and glowed within the sacred Cup.” 


Courtesy of The Critic. 


ings of Buddha. Instead of 
those beautiful doctrines of re- 
demption through the love and 
self-sacrifice of woman, so elo- 
quently preached in some of 
Wagner’s other dramas, we are 
besought to look upon woman 
as a temptress, and renuncia- 
tion of love as the highway to heaven... .... 

“On the whole, the score is almost one long, faint echo of Wag- 
ner’s greater works. Siegfried vainly strives to animate this Par- 
sifalian puppet of renunciation with the blood of his themes. 
Cloudlike shreds of ‘Tristan und Isolde’ struggle to put sunset 
tints on this pallid sky. All is copying, futile, without inspiration, 
without novelty—a hotch-potch of the old marketable materials, 
made over with constructive skill, but without sincerity. There is 
hardly a note of honest, artistic conviction in the whole thing.” 


The Sun concedes, however, the excellency of the stage produc- 
tion. The scenery, it says, was “beautiful, imposing, and illu- 
sive”; while Mr. Burgstaller’s “ Parsifal” was “ admirable through- 
out, and in the second act simply magnificent.” ry 


NOTES. 


MAETERLINCK’S drama, *‘ Monna Vanna,”’ was presented for the first time 
in America, on December 17, at the German Theater in New York, 


MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CoO., of London, announce that in January they 
will publish the first number of a new periodical entitled 7he Artist En- 
graver, a quarterly magazine of original work. 


The Bookman’s December list of the six best-selling books of the previous 
month is as follows: 


1. The Little Shepherd of Kingdom 4. The One Woman.—Dixon. 
Come.—Fox. 5. The Adventures of Gerard.— 

2. The Call of the Wild.—London. Doyle, 

3. Rebecca,—Wiggin. 6. The Sherrods.—McCutcheon. 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION. 


SCIENTIFIC ESTIMATES OF SPENCER. 


a. Herbert Spencer is often classified as a man of sci- 
ence and coupled with Darwin and Huxley, scientific jour- 
nals, in speaking of his career, generally recognize the fact that 
this is misleading. Spencer was primarily a philosopher, but a 
philosopher who made the widest use of the latest data furnished 
by modern science, and whose philosophy as a system is largely 
an attempt to explain these data and to gather them into a consist- 
ent and luminous body of knowledge. Thus 7he Sctentific A mer- 
ican (December 19) says in its notice of him: 


“It hardly falls within the province of this journal to give an 
estimate of Herbert Spencer’s philosophical work—work which 
was done largely in the field of speculative rather than in applied 
science. What the world owes to him chiefly is the destruction of 
old prejudices and traditions, the forcing of educators to make al- 
lowances for youthful immaturity in the bringing up of children. 
He did what he could to introduce a more rational consideration 
of things, particularly in the sphere of religion. Perhaps the book 
by which he is best known is his ‘ First Principles,’ issued at his 
own expense in 1362—a book which brought him into notice, it is 
true, but which made him the object of a storm of abuse from 
philosophical conservatives. His argument that force never dis- 
appears, but is only transferred, is now a commonplace scientific 
axiom; but in his day it was the height of impiety. His ‘ Princi- 
ples of Psychology ’ shows how much he owed to Darwin, particu- 
larly in the physiological point of view which he took. It was only 
after he had issued the prospectus of his ‘ System of Synthetic 
Philosophy’ that he was recognized as a teacher of the doctrine 
of evolution. 

“Herbert Spencer was an Englishman to the manner born— 
cold, self-contained, rather narrow in his point of view toward for- 
eigners. He never deigned to learn a foreign language. Perhaps 
his rather contemptuous dismissal of Kant’s philosophy may be 
partly explained by this singularly British attitude. He refused 
membership of all scientific academies. For him it was most re- 
markable that he ever undertook to travel to America. The 
reason is probably to be found, as we have said before, in the en- 
thusiastic reception accorded by America to his work. He was 
not much of a reader, altho his works are erudite to a degree. 
Most of the facts presented were collected by assistants. His in- 
tensely British character caused him to become a most vigorous 
opponent of socialism. He looked upon mankind as the highest 
form of specialization in nature, and would hear nothing of restrict- 
ing the liberty of the individual more than was absolutely neces- 
sary for the cohesion of society.” 


An attempt at the analysis of Spencer’s mind is made by an edi- 
torial writer in 7he British Medical Journal (December 12), who 
says : 


“ Broadly considered, the minds of intelligent men fall into three 
groups: (a) The objective mind, which only clearly appreciates 
things by the sense of sight; this may with equal propriety be 
called the visual mind; (4) the mathematical mind, the rarest and 
most wonderful attribute of man; and (c) the Spencerian mind. 
This means that the mind of Herbert Spencer was not only out of 
the common, but that it had something peculiar in itself. It is 
very difficult to define what is meant by a philosophic mind, and 
yet we all appreciate the kind of mind that is intended by the 
phrase. No one would venture to deny that Herbert Spencer 
would be classed as a philosopher, but we should at once deny 
that he had any claims to be considered as a biologist; yet he 
wrote a remarkable work, ‘ The Principles of Biology,’ and pro- 
pounded views which demanded and received the consideration 
and commendation of the greatest among contemporary biologists, 
Charles Darwin. No one who studies Spencer’s * Principles of 
Biology’ can deny that they betray ignorance of very simple bo- 
tanical and zoological facts, yet his great skill in recognizing the 
bearing of the leading facts of evolution is expressed by his terse 
and surviving phrase, ‘ survival of the fittest.’ Many brilliant 
minds have evolved theories and left them to be proved by the 
plodding labors of painstaking men, and we frequently find our- 
selves in doubt as to which should be accorded the greatest meed 
of praise, the enunciator of a great problem or he who solves it. 
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However, it is certain that altho Herbert Spencer was in no sense 
a biologist, yet it is evident to all who read the ‘Origin of Species’ 
and the ‘ Descent of Man’ that Darwin had a very great respect 
for Herbert Spencer, and speaks of him as ‘ our great philos- 
opher.’ It is also obvious that no two men could be found whose 
minds worked in such opposite ways, for Darwin had an eminently 
objective mind. Thus, in considering natural selection, especially 
in relation to ‘ the degree organization tends to advance,’ after 
discussing the matter from the Spencerian standpoint, he writes: 
‘ But as we have no facts to guide us, speculation on the subject is 
almost useless’ ( Origin of Species’). One mind can not move 
without facts, and the other is ready to frame hypotheses and 
point to conclusions, often startling and alluring, and in many in- 
stances borne out by subsequent work, but by the zeal and labors 
of other workers. Herbert Spencer won our admiration in the 
early struggles of the doctrine of evolution, when bigotry and 
prejudice attempted to strangle it. Huxley was its doughty cham- 
pion among the biologists, and Spencer showed, from the stand- 
point of philosophic thought, that its principles were unassailable. 
They have prevailed, and he lived to see evolution calmly ac- 
claimed in the strongholds of its most determined assailants.” 


HOW MEDICINES ‘GO TO THE RIGHT SPOT.” 


ECENT experiments in France show that the white-blood 
globules, or “ leucocytes,” besides absorbing foreign bodies, 
destroying old or worneut cells, absorbing liquid poisons, and 
carrying food-substances to the tissues, also fulfil a very important 
function in distributing. medicinal drugs to all parts of the body, 
and in carrying them, in particular, to the very spot where they 
will do the most good. This fact was announced by M. Marcel 
Labbé in the Presse Médicale (October 17), and is discussed by a 
writer in the Revue Scientifique (December 5), who says: 


“This is shown by various experiments. Here, for instance, is 
a rabbit under whose skin is injected a little strychnin or atropin. 
At the end of, say, half an hour, some of the blood is drawn off 
and divided by centrifugal treatment into its three parts—leuco- 
cytes, red globules, and plasma. Equal quantities of each are in- 
jected into three animals, and it is seen that the one that receives 
the leucocytes is poisoned while the others are not. The conclu- 
sion is that it is the leucocytes in particular that absorb the alka- 
loid, the other blood-elements getting very little of it.” 


This experiment, we are told, may be repeated at pleasure with 
other substances, and the result is always the same. We can not 
doubt the fact that the leucocytes absorb drugs. Their activity 
takes divers forms. Soluble substances they simply absorb into 
their protoplasm. For insoluble substances the operation is more 
complex. They break these up, transform them chemically, and 
so finally absorb them. It is difficult to say whether the substances 
so absorbed are or are not assimilated. They may combine with 
the elements of the tissues and form an integral part of them, or 
they may remain, in some sort, foreign bodies. Cases of both 
kinds certainly present themselves. We quote further: 


“But the leucocytes are not content with absorbing, rendering 
soluble, even assimilating, certain medicinal or toxic foreign sub- 
stances. They transfer these from one part of the body to an- 
other, and this is their greatest utility. It is the more so that the 
place where they transport these substances varies according to 
circumstances. In normal conditions—that is, in health—the leu- 
cocytes carry the drug to the liver and marrow. In illness they 
carry it to the affected points, to the centers of irritation, where 
the arrival of the leucocytes is most desirable. . . . Here there is 
a remarkable but very natural and in no way mysterious electricity 
by which the organism profits greatly. All we have to do is to 
discover the element that we should give to the leucocytes to act 
most effectively. But we can depend on them to carry iron to the 
blood-making organs, iodoform to tuberculous lesions, salicylate 
of soda to affected joints, etc. ... There is another fact that 
must be taken into account. The leucocytes, it is true, carry drugs 
to affected points, but they carry them also, with special insist- 
ence, to certain organs. Different organs attract different drugs: 
the liver, iron; the thyroid gland, arsenic and iodin; while the 
skin, the spleen, the lymphatic ganglia, and other organs seem to 
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constitute regions of choice for several chemical substances. This 
specificity of localization is well known in the case of certain drugs 

-iodin, iron, arsenic—and we should be able to recognize it in all 
other medicaments. This knowledge would doubtless enable us 
to control useful action and, perhaps. also to avoid certain in 
jurious forms of action. 

“In fine, the r6le of the leucocytes in the transportation of medi 
cines is of high importance, and it is to be hoped for that investi- 
gation along this line may be followed out with great care.”- 
Translation made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


EARTH-CURRENTS: WHAT AND WHENCE 
ARE THEY ? 

T HE problem of the mysterious currents of electricity that are 

ceaselessly traveling about from point to point in the earth is 
scarcely yet in the way of satisfactory solution. Every now and 
then a sudden and violent increase in their intensity calls them to 
public attention by interference with telegraph or telephone; but 
the lesser currents are justas inexplicable as the greater, and these 


are almost continuous. In Coswos (December 5) M. Emile Gua 


rini, the eminent electrician, writes about them as follows: 


“Telegraph and telephone lines, as is well known, are exposed 
to various electric disturbances. These are due sometimes to the 
currents that come during thunder-storms from the charge and dis- 
charge of the conductors under the influence of atmospheric elec- 
tricity ; sometimes to induction-currents produced by the proximity 
of other wires traversed by a current; sometimes to currents due 
to the chemical action of moist earth on buried conductors: or, 
finally, to earth-currents. 

“These last traverse uninterruptedly telegraph-wires that are 
connected to earth by both extremities. but their direction and 
intensity vary continually. Sometimes their strength is so great 
that the lines can not be worked. 

“ The origin and nature of these currents remain a mystery, altho 
floods of ink have been poured out in the dis- 
cussion, while thousands of words were spoken on 
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earth-currents and show how they are affected by atmospheric and 
geodynamic phenomena. Such an apparatus, he says, has re- 
cently been constructed and used by Professor Lancetta, of Gir- 
genti, Italy, and it may be able to render considerable service to 
science. This device, which the inventor calls an “ electrotelluro 
graph,” causes an earth-current to ring either one of two bells, ac- 
cording to its direction, and to mark its time and duration on a 
slowly revolving hour-dial. Says the writer: 

“ The indications of the duration, time of occurrence, and direc- 
tion of the earth-current will make possible the construction of 
very interesting diagrams that a central meteorological bureau 
could collect and compare. 

“The management of the apparatus, which is an easy task, since 
the device is automatic and requires no other care than the renewal 
of the face of the dial. could be entrusted to the same persons who 
now observe the compass during earthquakes and auroras. 

“The electrotellurograph could be put in circuit on telegraph- 
lines during those hours of the day when there is little business, 
and at night. 

“The data thus collected would perhaps throw some light on the 
nature and origin of the currents. which are called terrestrial, but 
which probably do not come from the earth at all.”—7vanslation 
made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


A UNIQUE PROTECTIVE DEVICE FOR 
FIREMEN. 
A. PIECE of protective apparatus called a “ water-hat” is now 
being experimented upon by the fire brigade in Berlin, Ger- 
many. The accompanying illustration, which shows the “hat” in 
operation, is from 7he American Inventor, which describes it as 
follows : 
“It consists of the addition to the ordinary helmet of a circular 
rose which sprays water at an angle of forty-five degrees ina 








the subject at the Paris electrical congress of 1881. 

“The first investigations were undertaken by 
Kemp, of Edinburgh, as early as 1828, and others 
have since been pursued in various countries. Ac- 
cording to M. de la Rive, earth-currents are at- 
tributable to chemical action the 
crust. 


within earth’s 

“Sabine noticed that the magnetic disturbances 
of the globe are intimately allied to the variations 
of sun-spots, in the sense that as the latter become 
more numerous the perturbations are more fre- 
quent. Now magnetic disturbances are always ac 
companied by intense earth-currents. It has hence 
been concluded that sun-spots are one of the causes 
of earth-currents. 

“It has also been proved that exceptional earth- 














currents follow earthquakes. Father Secchi has 








observed strong variable currents of several days’ 
duration, after storms or violent tempests. 

“A relation has also been established between 
magnetic disturbances and the increased scintillation of the stars. 
The discovery of this fact is due to M. Montigny, a member of the 
Belgian Royal Academy. 

“ The conclusion is that we have many hypotheses, among which 
we are not certain of our ground. Perhaps, and even probably, 
all these hypotheses, and many others too numerous to mention, 
are correct, and earth-currents are due to various causes whose 
effects are more or less intense.” 


New experiments have been made in Spain by Perez del Pulgar, 
who, by measuring atmospheric currents in a lightning-rod, has 
shown that these are more considerable when the clouds are mov- 
ing rapidly; that they vary with the intensity of the sunlight; that 
they are generally absent on moist or foggy days, and that they de- 
crease when the wind rises. In spite of all these results, he is not 
ready to give an opinion regarding the nature and origin of the 
currents. This being the case. M. Guarini remarks, we evidently 
need a simple automatic device of some sort that will register the 


A DEVICE TO PROTEC! 





FIREM!N IN A BURNING BUILDING, 


Courtesy of The American /nventor (Washington). 

downward direction. The pipe which leads to this rose is to be 
attached to the nozzle of an ordinary fire-hose. When in use, the 
fireman is protected as far as his head and face are concerned by 
a curtain of water. : 

“This curtain of water is useful in several ways. In the first 
place, it gives him pure air to breathe, even in the midst of a 
dense smoke, as it acts as a condensing medium, and also as a 
filter. In the second place, it will keep the man cool in a temper- 
ature in which he could not live without some such protection. In 
the third place, it will, of course, serve to keep his clothes from 
catching on fire from sparks, and should he be caught in a burning 
building and unable to escape, would prevent him from being 
burned alive, unless the heat was so intense as to burn up the con- 
necting hose. 

“The photograph shows the water-hat in use, and gives a fairly 
adequate idea of the protection which it exercises. Of course the 
user of this peculiar garment is supposed to be clad from head to 
foot in a water-proof material. altho in warm weather this precau- 
tion would not be so necessary as it would be in cold.” 
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STIMULATION OF ONE SENSE BY ANOTHER. 


( — where the senses seem to be so closely connected that 
stimulation of one calls also other sensations into being are 
by no means rare. 


” 


Probably the most common is that known as 
“color-hearing,” where sounds are associated with colors, certain 
qualities of tone, or sometimes certain vowel-sounds, calling up 
each its characteristic tint. This phenomenon, however, is only 
one type of such association, and the abnormal condition that 
gives rise to any of these forms has now been named “ synesthesia.” 
A remarkable instance, in which all the senses at once seem to be 
more or less involved, is recorded in the Revue Philosophique by 
Dr. Alfred Ulrich, medical superintendent of the Swiss Epileptic 
Colony at Zurich, whose account is thus abstracted in 7he British 
Medical Journal (December 5): 


“The subject was a boy, born in 1878, of neuropathic family, 
who developed epilepsy in his thirteenth year after an attack of 
measles. He was in certain directions mentally endowed. At the 
age of five he showed a remarkable power of mental arithmetic, 
and his intellectual development was unusually rapid; but after 
the epileptic attacks showed themselves his mental faculties, and 
especially his memory, rapidly deteriorated, altho his color sense 
remained extremely acute, so that he could recognize the most deli- 
cate differences of shade. From his earliest years, he said, the 
human voice had had colors for him. Indeed, he heard nothing 
without a definite impression of color. The colors were much 
more transparent than those on paper, and such as he had never 
seen or conceived, very delicate and very beautiful, like the colors 
seen ina prism. All sounds were colored, including cries of ani- 
mals as well as the human voice. The most intense impressions 
of color were experienced, however, on hearing the vowels sounded. 
A, for example, gave the impression of light green, but in addition 
a sickly taste was experienced, a sensation of cold, and a sensation 
of form as of a flat surface like a field of glass; the impressions 
followed each other like clouds, one being transformed into an- 
other. /¢ was yellow with other associated sensations, 7 black, a 
red, w dark green, and y white. The impressions aroused by the 
vowels were perfectly constant, and not only so, but seeing the 
vowels, whether printed or written, gave the same sensations, only 
less vividly. ‘The spoken consonants were of a light yellow color, 
with a slightly gray tinge. The cry of a dog was yellow, of a 
blackbird red, of a raven greenish, of a cow indigo, and of a goat 
light yellow. Sensations of form were associated with color and 
auditory sensations. Thus a circle always appeared red and had 
a sound of the vowel e. Smells also had associated colors; thus, 
that of iodoform had’ a deep red color, also a sour, bitter taste. 
Impressions of taste had colors; thus sweet was carmine, salt an 
agreeable yellow; and impressions of color had accompaniments 
of taste and temperature. Cold was green, and heat was red.” 

Careful observations by Dr. Ulrich during a period of three 
years showed always the same results. A brother of the patient 
had had color-hearing from his fifth year, but the colors aroused in 
the two brothers by the same sound were different, as seems to be 
the rule in such cases. The case is remarkable because this sub- 
ject combined in himself all the different varieties of synesthesia 
described up to the present time. ‘The reviewer goes on to say : 

“It is probable that a considerable number of healthy persons, 
estimated at ten per cent., have the faculty of hearing color, many 
of whom do not know that they are different from the majority. 
Almost every one has experienced the association of sensations of 
common sensibility with sounds, as of the squeaking of a slate 
pencil on a slate, or the filing of metal setting the teeth on edge. 
Epileptic aure sometimes exhibit what may be a correlated sub- 
jective phenomenon, of which may be mentioned the ‘ dreamy 
state” associated with sensations of smell, and the aura described 
by a patient as an awful smell of green thunder. As a general 
rule, the color sensations are aroused by sounds in series rather 
than by indiscriminate sounds, such as the vowels or notes of the 
musical scale. The subjects, who are usually quite healthy per- 
sons, notice the association from quite early life. The same color 
is usually aroused by the same sound, and by no other; but the 
colors and other associated sensations are not the same, as exem- 
plified by the two brothers, in different persons. As to the inner 
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significance of such associations one of the more probable sugges- 
tions in regard to color hearing, which, however, has not been con- 
firmed, is that made by Kaiser, that the associated colors are those 
of the letters of the alphabet in the book first used in learning to 
read, and from a similar hypothesis the explanation of many of the 
other associated sensations could doubtless be built up.” 


THE ROAR OF A CONTRACTED MUSCLE. 


L_. the muscles of the human body emit a roaring sound 

when contracted in exertion will be news to most of our 
readers; and yet this sound may be heard by any one who will 
That the dull 
roar thus heard has nothing to do with the circulation of blood in 
the head may be demonstrated by stopping the ear with a plug or 
otherwise closing it in such a way that the hand does not touch the 
stopper. 


take the trouble to stop his ear with his finger-tip. 


That this muscular sound is not only an aid to the phy- 
sician in diagnosis, but also sometimes a hindrance is explained 
by Dr. Walter E. Scott in 7he Jowa Medical journal. 
Scott: 


Says Dr. 


“When a muscle is stimulated by induction-shocks, the tone 
varies with the number of shocks. In the voluntary muscles of 
man the muscle sound is always the same tone, and therefore 
caused by the same number of stimuli regardless of the thickness 
or the length of the muscles—in other words, a similarity of tone 
occurs throughout. This being true, when we learn to recognize 
it, we need never be misled by its presence, and the part it plays 
in the sounds heard during auscultation can be readily appreciated. 
Applying the ear or the stethoscope over the muscle of an extrem- 
ity while it is in a state of rest does not give rise to any sound 
whatever, but bring the muscle into a state of contraction while the 
ear or instrument remains in position, a roaring sound is at once 
heard, varying in intensity, depending on the muscle examined. .. . 

“As muscular tissue constitutes forty to forty-five per cent. of 
the entire body-weight, and as the contraction of muscular tissue 
always produces the muscle sound, and as the muscle sound may 
be conveyed by the bones to which the muscles attach to distant 
parts, its almost universal presence during auscultation may well 
be imagined and its elimination becomes very important. 

“It being true that the contraction of the muscles invariably 
produces this sound, and the ease with which it may be observed 
makes it important also in the diagnosis of any affection in which 
the muscles are concerned, I believe that by this means we may 
observe the beginning of tetanus before it has manifested itself 
in any other way, and other diseases such as meningitis, tetany, 
strychnin poisoning, muscular contractures, etc., may the more 
easily be diagnosed and differentiated by this muscle sign. Also 
by its absence muscular degeneration, paralysis, muscular defi- 
ciency, and muscular atrophy, etc., may be better understood and 
more easily diagnosed.” 


Will Wounds Cause a Tree to Blossom ?—Accord- 
ing to a communication presented by M. E. Apert to the Society 
of Biology, Paris, trees that have already blossomed and have 
grown buds ready for the next season may be caused to blossom 
again in the autumn by wounding them, as, for instance, by re- 
moving the leaves. In acase of second blossoming recently re- 
ported to the society by M. Jolly, leaves had been destroyed by 
This 


Says the Revue Scientifique in 


fire, and the writer believed that the effect was due to heat. 
M. Apert believes to be an error. 
a report of Apert’s paper: 


“ At the end of October, 1900, M. Apert observed at Tarrides a 
white lilac-bush in full blossom. The branches had the same ap- 
pearance as in spring, having small, tender green leaves and beau- 
tiful clusters of white flowers. Several hundred feet away was an- 
other bush with the normal appearance of lilacs in autumn. Apert 
sought the cause of this phenomenon, and found that the bush in 
flower had had its leaves completely eaten off by worms several 
months before. In 1903 the worms returned in July, and the same 
phenomenon was partially reproduced. In fact, in both the 
cases observed by M. Apert there was a second flowering follow- 
ing an injury to the plant. And, according to him, the second 
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flowering noticed by M. Jolly was due not to the action of heat, 
but also to the destruction of the leaves. The phenomenon would 
have taken place just the same if the leaves had simply been torn 
off instead of being burned. . It would be easy to demonstrate 
the truth or falsity of this view by removing in July or August the 
leaves from trees that have already produced buds for the flowers 
of the following year—apple-trees, pear-trees, lilacs, cherry-trees 
etc.”"— 7vanslation made for THe LITERARY DIGEST. 


MAGNETIC WATERS OF INDIANA. 


our pages (November 28) appeared an article from Cosmos 


I N 
on “ Magnetic Water,” referring especially to three springs in 


Indiana. Dr. J. N. Hurty, secretary of the Indiana State Board 


of Health, writes us as follows, commenting on this article: 


“ Editor of THe LITERARY DiGest.—The writer called atten 
tion to the existence of these waters many years ago, but was 
everywhere met with strongly expressed skepticism as to their ex- 
istence. At last Mr. Marshal O. Leighton, hydrographer of the 
United States Geological Department, being in Indianapolis, con- 
sented to visit Cartersburg Springs. He was asked to purchase 
his own knives and needles and make sure they were not in the 
slightest degree magnetic before submitting them to the test. In 
June last the following experiments were made at Cartersburg 
Springs: 

“A knife which, as said above, had been thoroughly tested as to 
whether or not it possessed magnetic properties, and, being found 
to be inactive, was inserted in the waters for about five minutes. 
On being carefully wiped off, it picked up a non-magnetized needle 
without difficulty. Needles dropped upon the bricks where water 
oozed through from the springs quickly became magnetic, and 
with them other needles could be picked up. Visitors at these 
springs frequently entertain themselves by magnetizing knives, 
needles, even nails, in these springs. As all works on physics set 
down the general statement that water can not be magnetized, it is 
no wonder that people discredit the statement that magnetic waters 
exist. It is a well-known fact that a rod of iron or pipe driven into 
the earth with a few sharp taps will become magnetic, and rubbing 
a piece of steel against the rod or iron pipe so magnetized will in 
turn make the steel magnetic. This fact was supposed to account 
for the supposed phenomena of magnetic waters. In this instance, 
however, the waters may be put into a glass tumbler and the non- 
magnetic piece of steel inserted. It will very soon express feeble 
magnetic properties. This experiment seems to eliminate the ex- 
planation just offered. The further fact that non-magnetized nee- 
dles will become magnetic by simply lying on the bricks surround- 
ing the springs which are covered with water seems also to elim- 
inate this explanation. No chemist can say that it is impossible 
for magnetic oxid of iron to be insoluble in any and all soluble 
combinations of solids. If we were to assume that lodestone was 
soluble in certain combinations of chemicals already dissolved in 
water, then we would have explained. to a considerable degree at 
least, the phenomena above described.” 


Some Dangers of the Season.—We are accustomed 
to look upon the glorious Fourth as the dangerous holiday far ex- 
cellence ; but we are reminded by 7e Lancet that the winter holi- 
days have their own peculiar perils, which are in no way to be 


despised. Says an editorial writer in that paper: 


“Previous experience has taught us unhappily that Christmas 
time is prone to bring a sad chapter of accidents (much sadder 
than usual because of their occurrence at a peculiarly joyous time) 
which with a little forethought might have been avoided. Per- 
haps it is in connection with domestic theatricals that the worst 
accidents have arisen. Children and adults alike have been 
dressed up, for example, and almost buried in a profusion of cot- 
ton-wool intended to represent snow without the least regard hav- 
ing been paid to the ready inflammability of the material and with- 
out any precautions to keep it from coming into contact with a 
naked flame. Some most heartrending scenes have resulted from 
this want of care, and a very sad sequel to happy moments has 
been the consequence. It can not be too well known that cotton- 
wool burns with the fierceness of spirit, and that the flame is very 
hot and very difficult to extinguish. Great caution should also be 
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exercised in regard to the drapery used for scenic purposes, which 
should consist so far as possible, if not entirely, of non-inflam- 
mable or of not easily ignited material. There is again a similar 
danger connected with celluloid ornaments and toys. The cellu- 
loid ball is fiercely and easily inflammable, and if it does not ignite 
something else and lead to an alarming conflagration, it may itself 
inflict severe burns and injury. This warning is all the more 
needed, it seems to us, as so many toys are now made of this 
highly combustible material.” 


The Decay of the Universe.—Assuming the correctness 
of Professor Ramsay's announcement that the emanations from 
radium turn slowly into helium, 7e Lancet (December 5) notes 
that this would seem to be an instance of atomic decay rather than 


of transmutation. It says: 


Nature would seem to abhor elements of high atomic weights, 
and her tendency is to resolve them gradually into elements of 
lower atomic weights. Just in the same way complex molecules 
in the organic world tend to break up into simpler substances. 
The great life processes elaborate complex materials, but as soon 
as these processes cease there is a resolution into simpler products 
accompanied by a loss of energy. Is it a kindred process in the 
inorganic world, and are the elements of high atomic weights slowly 
disintegrating in favor of elements of lower atomic weight? If so, 
the dream of the alchemist may, after all, be realized. Gold is 
possibly being slowly resolved into copper or metals of a lower 
atomic weight than itself by a process of natural decay, but trans- 
formation of copper into gold is by natural agencies improbable. 
According to this view, some explanation may be found of the 
existence in nature of the metals known as noble in limited quan- 
tities. Unless a method is forthcoming, however, by which the 
reverse process becomes possible. gold may forever remain a stand- 
ard of currency, as its dissolution would be so slow. The native 
amount may diminish, but not sensibly in a very great period of 
time. If by artificial means, however, what appears to be the nat- 
ural tendency can be overcome and reversed, copper or tin or lead 
may be resolved into gold. Theoretically, such an accomplishment 
may come to be no more wonderful than is the building up of 
sugar or alcohol from its elements at the present time.” 


SCIENCE BREVITIES. 


THE speed of nerve impulses in man is stated by Dr. Alcock, in a recent 
paper read before the London Royal Society, to be 66 meters [216 feet] per 
second. Sir Michael Foster, in his ‘‘ Physiology” (1888) gives it as 33 
meters per second. A correspondent of Nature (London), W. R. Gowers, 
remarks that either Sir Michael Foster or Dr. Alcock is widely wrong, or 
the rate of transmission has become greatly accelerated during the last fif- 
teen years. Of the two, the latter seems to him the simpler explanation. 


“THERE is nearly enough single trolley track in America to encircle the 
globe,” says an editorial writer in Zhe Electrical World and Engineer. 
‘Each mile of single track in 1902 earned on the average $11,000 per annum, 
or about one dollar per foot of single rail. Each single-track mile cost 
about $6,300 per annum to operate, or about 57 per cent. of the average 
earnings. There were about six employees per mile of track, excluding 
salaried officers, and about twenty-seven passenger-cars. This means 
about 2% men per car installed. Dividing the 4,800 millions of passenger 
fares collected by the number of cars, each car installed provided on the 
average 80,000 passenger rides per annum, or 220 per diem.” 


THE “telephonic-newspaper”’ of Budapest has a rival in Indiana, ac- 
eording to anote in 7he Western Electrician. Says that paper: “M. W. 
Pershing, postmaster at Tipton, Ind, and also editor of the Tipton 7imes 
. .. has telephone exchange connection with a large number of farmers in 
Tipton County. The Indianapolis evening papers get into Tipton on the 
new electric interurban line about six o’clock, Editor Pershing takes 
these papers, clips the head lines and prepares a careful synopsis of the 
papers’ contents, and then at a particular hour after supper he connects 
with all his lines running into the country and proceeds to read to the 
farmers his summary of the latest news and follows this with the weather 
reports and market prices.”’ 


‘“‘AT a meeting of medical men in Vienna the other day,” says Harper's 
Weekly, December 5, ‘‘Dr. Ullmann presented a woman, of sixty-two 
years, whose entire stomach had been removed in an operation for cancer. 
Nevertheless she digests all her food, and has gained weight since the 
operation. The doctor stated that the operation of removing the stomach 
had now been successfully performed over twenty times. The stomach 
really plays only a small part in the complex act of digestion, its principal 
use being that ofa reservoir. Hence it is that without this organ meals 
have to be taken inconveniently often and unusually small, There are 
several little organs, of complex chemical function, far more indispensable 
than the stomach, which are seldom heard of. We could not exist, for in- 
stance, without the suprarenal capsules and the pancreas.” 
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THE RELIGIOUS WORLD. 


RELIGIOUS COMMENT ON HERBERT 
SPENCER. 


4% HE religious papers on both sides of the Atlantic devote an 

immense amount of space to the life and work of Herbert 
Spencer, and the tone of their comment illustrates in a striking way 
the changing temper of theological thought. In quarters where Mr. 
Spencer would doubtless have been branded as a heretic and an 
infidel twenty-five years ago, his abilities now elicit a tribute of 
admiration; and it seems to be very generally admitted that, as 
one paper puts it, his influence, whether for good or for evil, “ has 
been probably the greatest active force in the sphere of philosophy 
during the past forty years.” Zhe British Weekly (London), one 
of the most influential of the English non-conformist papers, ob- 
serves: “There is no question as to the greatness of his intellect, 
the nobility of his character, and the continuous and astonishing 
suggestiveness of his work. Perhaps no such great intellect as his 
is now left to us.” To this a well-knawn Anglican organ, 7he 
Church Times (London), adds: “ A man of unfaltering honesty, of 
invincible belief in goodness, a laborious and patient worker, he 
has conquered the ungrudging respect of those with whom he was 
least in sympathy, and whom he understood least of all.” From 
the last-named paper we quote further: 


“He did for the narrow English thought of the nineteenth cen- 
tury what Kant had already done for the wider thought of Europe 
in the eighteenth century. He compelled Englishmen—a most un- 
willing, stiff-necked race—to recognize the limits of their knowl- 
edge, and the unknown reality that lay beyond. . . . His teaching 
has certainly cut the ground from under many pious believers, and 
their individual failure is lamentable; but he did this only because 
they stood on radically false ground. The line which he attempted 
to draw between the Knowable and the Unknowable was ill-drawn. 
He showed himself conscious in his later work that he had him- 
self indicated some possible knowledge of the supposed Unknow- 
able, and that he had thrown out from the sphere of knowledge 
huge sections of genuine human experience; but the distinction 
itself is invaluable, and he has made it the common heritage of 
Englishmen. In doing this, he has gone far to make impossible 
the travesty of religious belief in which he was bred.” 


The New York /udependent sees in the death of Herbert Spencer 
“the passing of the last heroic figure of an intellectual era that, all 
in all, was the most remarkable thus far in the world’s history.” 
It says further: 


“No group of more interesting men has lived than that com- 
posed of the life-long friends and coworkers—Charles Darwin, 
John Tyndall, Thomas Henry Huxley, and Herbert Spencer. We 
doubt if ever again young men just awakening to the supreme in- 
terest of intellectual things can be so inspired as were the students 
and teachers who, thirty years ago, eagerly welcomed each fresh 
volume of evolutionist science as it came from the press. There 
was a sense of reality, a consciousness of sharing in the most stu- 
pendous revolution of belief that mankind had experienced, which 
gave to the acquisition of knowledge in those days a zest that can 
hardly be experienced in like measure again. It was a feeling as 
of actually taking part in the creation of a new heavens and a new 
earth, and the imagination could picture no bounds to the possi- 
bilities of human progress that were revealed by a world conceived 
not as once for all created, but as endlessly developing. . . . The 
twilight of the gods has fallen. but the power of their words en- 
dures.” 


The New York Outlook says: 


“Mr. Spencer’s attempt to create a universology was too ambi- 
tious for any man’s accomplishment. His claim ‘ that he had out- 
lined an original, consistent, and universal metaphysical system,’ 
no scholar, probably, would now allow. And yet his influence has 
perhaps been greater than that of any other one thinker in produ- 
cing in the popular mind the belief that beneath all the varied phe- 
nomena of life there is a real tho an imperfectly comprehended 
unity. In the eighteenth century and the first half of the nine- 
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teenth, such was not the common faith. Not only the general 
public, but the popular teachers, especially the religious teachers, 
conceived of two worlds, a natural and a supernatural, and two 
spheres of thought, science and religion. In thé-main, science 
had to do with nature, religion with the supernatural. The Chris- 
tian church is now coming to perceive that there is but one world; 
that the natural is all supernatural; that the supernatural is all mdst 
natural. It is true that Herbert Spencer’s contribution to this 
growing belief in the unity of the universe was partly achieved by 
denying all knowledge of the supernatural, or, let us say, of the 
supersensuous, except that it exists. It is also true that the rec- 
ognition of the unity of the universe is not original with Herbert 
Spencer. As Professor Calkins says, ‘the doctrine of one infinite 
reality underlying all phenomena is common to all forms of mo- 
nistic philosophy.” But as expounded by Mr. Spencer, it came with 
all the force of an original discovery to a great body of thoughtful 
but non-scholastic men.” 


In evangelical and more conservative religious papers, the edi- 
torial comment is, as might be expected, of a less friendly char- 
acter. The Christian Advocate (Pittsburg, Meth. Episc.) thinks 
that Spencer’s was “a remarkable case of neglected and atrophied 
spiritual powers”; and the New York Odserver says: “It is a 
lamentable fact that the nephew of an English clergyman should 
have allowed his powers of belief on the side of Christianity to 
become paralyzed, and have written himself down, so far as re- 
spects the most precious interests of life, an ignorant agnostic.” 
The Evangelical Messenger (Cleveland) makes the following com- 
ment: 


“The Spencerian philosophy is, ‘ without God, and without 
hope in the world,’ a rayless, cheerless, hopeless nightmare. Tho 
lauded as the triumph of reason, it is, in fact, reason’s stupendous 
failure. . . . . Men follow Spencer into impenetrable gloom and 
despair. Those who follow the Bible walk into light, into truth, 
into assurance, into certainty. Faith triumphs over reason, revela- 
tion outshines philosophy. There is no room for the apostles of 
doubt. The world is sick and tired of doubt. It longs for truth 
and certainty, and for that it turns, not to such as Herbert Spencer, 
but to the old book, God-given, God-inspired, which throws light 
upon the dark problems of life and unveils the illimitable future.” 


Similarly, the San Francisco Monitor (Rom. Cath.) declares: 
“The most that can be said of Spencer’s philosophical achieve- 
ments is that they succeeded in disturbing the spiritual and mental 
peace of less dexterous logicians.”. And 7he New World (Chi- 
cago, Rom. Cath.) says: 


“The cable this week compares Spencer to Plato. Yet how 
different the spirit of Plato from that of Spencer. Plato rayed out 
white hope and crystal-clear faith viewed beside the English ag- 
nostic. Greatas were the limitations of the Greek pagan, his work 
is like a draft of cool water compared to that of Spencer. No 
one ever waded through Spencer’s ‘ Synthetic Philosophy’ with- 
out turning away feeling that his soul was full of dry sand and 
pebbles. How can such work be expected to live? Itis not 
alive. It was dead before its author died. His last book shows 
that he half-way realized the fact himself. 

“It is the ancient moral repeated. No truly excellent work can 
be produced without faith. It was faith which carved the lion- 
kings of Assyria, gave to civilization the gigantic monuments of 
Babylon and Egypt, the art, poetry, and philosophy of the Greeks 
and Romans, and, since the coming of Christ, all that is sublime or 
beautiful in sculpture, art, and architecture. Faith builds; doubt 
destroys. The one energizes and uplifts; the other results in 
paralysis of the soul. Had Huxley, Tyndall, Spencer faith they 
would have lived on down the centuries with Newman, Gladstone, 
and Leo XIII. As it was, they dwelt alone on their mountain 
tops, and even God was not with them. 

“A striking proof of the failure of their work is the burst of 
morning light rising over that very England in which they toiled. 
Despite the dusk they wrought upon their mountain-tops it is be- 
coming Catholic England. The piety of Faber, the energy of 
Manning, the intellectuality of Newman—these are gradually dis- 
persing the shadows called up by the philosophers. The pessi- 
mism sown by the Great Doubters is being silently replaced by the 
snow-white optimism of Catholic faith. Every one of the great 
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agnostics lived to see the change taking place in the England they 
hoped to lead astray. Because the change did take place, we may 
confidently expect the doers of the future to surpass the gropers 
of the past.” 


CROSS OR CRESCENT IN INDIA? 


A® a result of all the missionary effort thus far put forth in 
Lo India, about two and a half millions out of the nearly three 
hundred millions of natives are nominal Christians. On the other 
hand, Mohammedanism now embraces about twenty per cent. of 
the population of India, and its influence is growing, rather than 
waning. In view of these facts, the question at the head of this 
article assumes considerable significance. Mr. Frederic Austin 
Ogg, who writes an informing article in 7e Open Court (Chicago, 
December) on the conflict between Christianity and Mohammedan- 
ism in India, believes that eventually Christianity will triumph; 
but he also believes (1) that many centuries of time will be neces- 
sary to accomplish this result; (2) that, in the mean time, Moham- 
medanism, “the religion rapidly becoming dominant in the 
Orient,” will have to be defeated on its own ground; (3) that this 
will necessitate the employment of very different means from those 
now in use; and (4) that when India shall be Christianized it will 
not be de-Orientalized, and the Christianity that supplants the ex- 
isting faiths will probably not accord at all with what is considered 
orthodox in the West. 

The exact manner in which Mohammedanism was brought into 
India is, it seems, a matter of controversy. For a long time it 
was supposed that invaders from the North, probably from Arabia, 
Mr. Ogg. 


however, takes the view that “ Mohammedanism was propagated 


forced it upon the Hindus at the point of the sword. 


in India by preaching and persuasion, and was accepted by so 
large a proportion of the people because of conviction rather than 


compulsion.” He writes further: 


“The magnitude of the conflict now on between Mohammedan- 
ism and Christianity in Asia, Africa, and the islands of the Eastern 
seas, is by no means realized by the majority of Western people. 
On all its boundaries Islam is steadily advancing. Moreover, 
as a recent writer has pointed out, it is constantly developing 
an internal cohesion which may in time bring the Moslems in 
all the vast region from the 
Niger to the Ganges into a 
conscious unity of purpose. 
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God” and the authoritative teachings of the Koran make a strong 
appeal, he thinks, to those who have known only the vagueness and 
uncertainty of the Buddhistic faiths. If it be asked why Chris- 
tianity, also a monotheistic and authoritative religion, has not met 
with the same ready response, Mr. Ogg replies that there are many 
reasons. In the first place. Mohammedanism has the advantage 
both of priority and of Asiatic kinship. “Explain it as we may, 
there is an intellectual and spiritual barrier between the Asiatic 
and the European which no amount of effort has ever yet been able 
to break down.” The attitude of the two religions toward the In- 
dian caste system strikingly illustrates the truth of this statement. 
While Christianity “ proclaims the natural rights and equality of 
men, and by so doing strikes a death-blow at the caste-system,” 
Mohammedanism “ merely asks the Hindu to change caste by en- 
tering the great brotherhood of the faithful.” We quote further: 
“ Among numerous other reasons for the slow advance of Chris- 
tianity in India the following are of chief importance: (1) The 
ease with which Hindus accept and believe things deemed by 
Western people quite contradictory. ‘A Hindu,’ says Mr. Mere- 
dith Townsend [in his * Asia and Europe ’], ‘will state with perfect 
honesty that Christianity is true; that Mohammedanism is true, 
and that his own special variety of Brahmanism is true, and that 
he believes them all three implicitly.’. Thus Christianity gains 
many ‘converts’ who can not properly be called Christians. It is 
almost inconceivably difficult to deal with a people whose meta- 
physical subtleties enable them to believe all that the missionaries 
tell them and yet with quite as much sincerity believe things ex- 
actly the opposite. (2) The life and character of Christ do not 
appeal to the Hindus as to most other peoples. His earthly 
career and quasi-human character render him if anything too tan 
gible and not sufficiently mysterious to please the fancy of the 
Hindu lovers of the occult. His gentleness and humility are ac- 
counted to him for weakness. Why the Son of God should not 
have availed himself of all the glories and powers of the universe 
is quite incomprehensible. It is the majestic—the outwardly and 
visibly majestic—that appeals to the Hindu. Therefore he is 
more impressed with the Mohammedan motives of sovereignty 
and conquest than with the Christian ideals of meekness and so- 
cial helpfulness. (3) The method of proselytism by the Christian 
missionaries needs to undergo modification. In the first place, the 
conscious effort to ‘civilize’ the natives should cease. If it is nec- 
essary to make Europeans or 

Americans.of them before, or 





When 
the world may look for some 
interesting developments. It 
is estimated that Islam’s gains 


this 


in India alone counterbalance 
its losses in all other parts of 
the world. ...In_ Bengal, 
containing 74,713,020 inhabi 
tants, a third of 
Mohammedans and only two- 
tenths of one per 


whom are 


cent. ol 
whom are Christians, the 
greatest progress in prosely- 
tism is under way. Moham- 
medanism is not advancing in 
India with the rapidity which 
characterizes Western 
movements. But 
sidering the rigid conservatism d 
to be overcome and the exclu- 

peaceful means 
ployed, the results must be 
quite satisfactory to men of 
the Asiatic turn of mind.” 
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ious con- 


sively em- 
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hammedan propaganda to its 
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Sy second place, and along the 
WY same line, just as large a pro 
a portion of the preachers and 
So teachers should be native H in- 
dus as possible. Only in this 
way can the past mistake of 
approaching the people as if 
they were barbarians of the 
most primitive type be reme- 
died. Christian proselytism, 
if it is to be permanently suc- 
cesstul, must leave the people 
Asiatics still, just as does Mo- 
hammedan proselytism.” 


One thing is sure, says the 
writer in conclusion, “India 
will be neither Mohammedan 
nor Christian for many centu- 
ries to come.” 

“But even the early, stages 
of the contest with which we 
are contemporary are by no 
means lacking in interest and 
importance. All history would 
go to indicate that the pros- 
perity, and even the very life, 
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Mohammedanism has thus far 


of India hangs on the outcome. 
invariably ended in stagnation and death. Christianity, we fondly 


believe, is fraught with the elements of life and growth. Unlim- 
ited patience and discriminating effort may secure to India the 
heritage of the Cross. But if so, it may not unlikely prove to be 
because the Christian went to school to the Mohammedan and 
learned of him the avenue of approach to the Hindu mind and 
heart.” 


THE CHURCH 

7 ORE work lies 
achieved. 

claim to be.” These words sound the key-note of a trenchant 
article (Atlantic Monthly, December), in which Dr. Theodore T. 
Munger, of New Haven, Conn., considers the urgent problems 


‘*‘ON TRIAL.” 


before the churches than any so far 


All are on trial, however permanent they may 


confronting the Christian church of to-day. Taking up, first of 


all, the criticisms so often directed against 
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the pulpit if treated as pure science. The trouble iies in the 
preacher’s failure to come fully under these ruling ideas, and of 
course the people doubt either his sincerity or his ability to grasp 


them. The old saying ‘ like people, like priest’ is now only half 
true. When people and priest do not sympathize, they part com- 
pany. The preacher must conquer the people if he would keep 


them; but he must be converted through and through to what he 
believes. When he fully submits himself to modern thought, and 
follows where it leads, he finds himself at the very heart of the 
revelations of God in nature and in Scripture. Such preachers are 
heard without disturbing the faith of simple believers or repelling 
those who think in the modern way. The pulpit has no more im- 
mediate task before it than to break into this open secret of effect- 
ive preaching—that is, preaching which the intelligent as well as 
the simple will hear gladly.” 


But the immediate question before the church, as Dr. Munger 
goes on to say, is “not so much what it shall believe as what it 


) 


shall do.’ 





Christianity on the ground of “the multi- 


plicity of sects,” Dr. Munger says: 


“If it be the evil that it is generally as- 
sumed to be, it is still possible that there may 
be some soul of goodness in it if we will ob- 
servingly distil it out. It should moderate 
criticism to remember that if it is an evil it 
is an inevitable one. The church can neither 
keep out evils nor immediately rectify those 
that are in. The first point in the complaint 
is that the multiplicity engenders rivalry and 
hatred; but rivalry is not hatred. It is only 
the ferment at the root that starts the sap 
along its organic path to the branches. Ha- 
tred is of the devil, but rivalry is the spice of 
human enterprise. Besides, it is not true that 
the denominations hate one another, except 
in small towns where all bounds of reason are 
passed and intolerance holds full sway. The 
picture of a western village with a church for 
every hundred people is a distressing one, but 








“So long as the field of its faith lay in an- 
other world and its end was the salvation of 
the soul, its duties were few if great, and its 
thought subjective rather than social. All this 
is changing—slowly but in the right direction. 
Without set purpose of its own, and without 
knowing why, the churches are becoming ag- 
gressive in objective ways. There is thus 
coming about what has been called a ‘ Priest- 
hood of the People,’ who are returning to the 
primitive idea of religion, and are taking the 
work of the church into their own hands, and 
—for the most part—are dealing with it in 
wise ways; Certainly in the way of their own 
humanity. . One must think twice before 
one speaks lightly of such lay bodies as the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, the Chris- 
tian Union, the Christian Endeavor Society, 
the Brotherhood of St. Andrew, the Epworth 
League, the Baptist Union, the Student Volun 
teer Movement, the Brotherhood of Andrew 








take any city, East or West, and the picture 
changes. That it is over-churched is the least 
evil it is to be charged with. That there are 
two churches of different denominations side 
by side is a slight matter in comparison with 
the fact that there are parties apd conflicting schools of thought in 
all denominations—most of all in those which make the loudest claim 
to unity—that test the spirit of charity far more keenly than eccle- 
siastical separation. A Calvinistic and an Arminian church side 
by side keep good fellowship in comparison with churches that 
ditfer over high and low, or old and new school. Fences are no 
enemy to good neighborhood, but their absence often is. The fact 
that ‘ France has forty soups and one religion, while England has 
forty religions and but one soup’ is no sign that the former is the 
more godly nation. Were there in France no Holy Catholic Church, 
or along with it a multitude of true churches, and were there in 
England no éstablished church, but as many as the people chose 
to make, both nations would be happier and better than they seem 
to be at present.” 


Pastor of 


Passing on to a consideration of the spirit of doubt and un- 
certainty, which, as he himself admits, is all too prevalent in pres- 
ent-day preaching, Dr. Munger has this to say : 


“The Rev. Mr. Campbell, of London, recently speaking at 
Northfield, was asked from the audience, * how he got along with 
truth and evolution.’ He replied: © Truth avd evolution? Evolu- 
tion zs truth.’ The question and answer indicate the relative po- 
sitions of the churches in this country and in Great Britain. They 
are a generation in advance of us in their management of most 
theological questions. The contrast is due to the fact that preach- 
ing which involves evolution, eschatology, and biblical interpreta- 
tion no longer disturbs the people; these subjects are not techni- 
cally preached but implied in the sermons, while here it is felt that 
the pulpit keeps something back. This is both true and not true. 
Few preachers in New England decry evolution and the higher 
criticism, and many wisely consider them as not proper topics for 
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good, 


and Philip, the Girls’ Friendly Society, and 
the King’s Daughters. These societies stand 
for an idea and a movement. No matter how 
crude or trifling they may appear, nor what 
mistakes they make, they can not make more 
or worse than the churches from which they spring yet do not desert. 
If they are too enthusiastic, and too gregarious, they are still un- 
conscious protests against the frequent meagerness and dulness of 
the churches. With the instinct of young life, they look to life for 
a field of action. ‘Their philosophy is all the truer because it is so 
unconscious. They organize and discipline themselves into serv- 
ice, and learn how to bring things to pass. ‘They are persistent 
and catholic and free. They insist on work, and are eager for re- 
sults. They demonstrate the value of the ecc/es/a and its natural- 
ness, and so avoid the barrenness of extreme individualism. It is 
a part of the confusion and blindness in the church world that 
these movements have not been more closely examined and meas 
ured both pro and con. It might be expected that the churches 
would welcome such possible recruits in the desperate conflict that 
lies before them. They have undertaken to do the one safe and 
most necessary thing to be done in this world; and that is fo do 
Almost everything else is questioned, or soon will be. The 
only refuge of the churches is in planting themselves on this eter- 
nal thing which can not be shaken. If these simple and spontane- 
ous efforts to meet this prime duty shall prove failures because 
ill conceived or overladen with the faults of youth, they will at 
least have shown the churches where they are, and what they are 
to do when they are routed out of their strongholds of dogma by 
the critics—as they are sure to be. To wait, depending on what 
may be left, is blindness; to betake them to what the critics have 
made doubly clear, and the unperverted spirit of the young has 
unconsciously attempted, is the only salvation.” 

The church is in its analytic stage of development, says the writer, 
in concluding, and it awaits its synthetic period when its various ele- 
ments of truth and power shall be brought into harmonious relation. 


“It is now insisting on a few things, and antagonizing or ignor- 
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ing many. But such is not the true church. It is a choir of 
chanting worshipers, it is a hospital, a school, a charity-house, a 
company of preachers, of missionaries, of students; it is a uni- 
versity in which all of God’s works and ways and all human insti- 
tutions are massed for universal ends. ‘Toward some such goal is 
the church moving under the divine energy lodged within it.” 


COLLEGE PRESIDENTS’ VIEWS OF RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION. 
N view of the great interest aroused in religious circles by the 
recent attacks of Cardinal Gibbons and others upon our pub- 
lic-school system (see THE LireRARY DiGEstT, October 17 and 
November 7), the New York Oud¢look was led to request from the 
college presidents of the country an authoritative answer to the 
question: Is any difference noticeable in the moral character of 
young men who come from the public schools and that of those 
who come from the denominational, church, and other private 
schools? Nineteen presidents responded, and their testimony is 
almost unanimous that the wora/e of public-school boys is quite 
as high as that of boys from other schools. 
President Jacob Gould Schurman, of Cornell University, gives 
figures to show that the public schools actually produce a larger 
percentage of church-members than the private schools: 


“At the beginning of each year the University Christian Asso- 
ciation is in the habit of asking each member of the freshman class 
to state his or her religious affiliations, and they have informed me 
that of the present freshman class 574 have reported on the ques- 
tion, of which number 363 have stated that they are members of 
some recognized church. On consulting the University records we 
find that of these 574 students 456 came to us from the public 
schools, while the remaining 118 pursued their preparatory studies 
in private or in denominational schools; and by checking up these 
two lists by means of the data which the Christian Association has 
furnished us, we find that of the 456 from the public schools, 297, 
or 65 per cent., declare themselves to be church-members, while of 
the 118 from the private and denominational schools only 66, or 56 
per cent., make such declaration, the remaining students in each 
category answering the question in the negative. ...... 

“The fact that practically two-thirds of our freshmen who come 
from the public schools are church-members is a conclusive refu- 
tation of the allegation that the public schools are breeding an irre- 
ligious, immoral, and anarchical class of citizens. 

“I do not believe the American people will ever consent to vote 
public moneys for denominational schools. But I see no reason 
why voluntary arrangements should not be made by the clergy of 
the respective localities for the systematic religious instruction of 
children in the public schools under such conditions of time and 
place as the school authorities might permit, the, attendance of 
pupils at such instruction, of course, to be wholly optional.” 


President Charles W. Eliot, of Harvard University, says: “We 
observe that the students who come from public schools can not 
be distinguished from the students from other sources on any moral 
grounds.” Similarly, President Arthur T. Hadley, of Yale Uni- 
versity, observes: “We feel justified in saying that we have not 
noticed any adverse effect of the public schools upon the moral 
character of our students—taking the public-school pupils as a 
body, on the one hand, and comparing them with those of private, 
church, or denominational schools, on the other. We get a good 
class of boys from both kinds of institutions.” 

President David S. Jordan, of Stanford University, writes : 

“We do not find in general that the moral character of students 
coming from church or denominatonal schools is superior to that 
of students coming from the public schools. On the average, the 
character of graduates from the public schools is rather higher, 
but that is in part or wholly due to the fact that idle sons of 
wealthy parents are often sent to church schools because of their 
supposed greater rigidity of discipline. . . . With all their defects 
and limitations, our public schools, from the primary school to the 
state university, are sending outa body of sturdy, self-reliant, 
clean young people, who have in the main the essentials of sound 
life. The fact that they are self-reliant and do their own thinking 
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is one reason for the attacks made on the schools. We do not 
often find a church school whose product is intellectually or mor- 
ally above the average of public schools of the same grade.” 


The concurrent testimony of these college presidents is “a splen- 
did vindication of the high moral character of our public schools,” 
in the opinion of Zhe Christian Intelligencer (New York). And 
the Boston Congregationalist comments : 


“As seven of these nineteen presidents are Congregationalists, 
and all the others. we believe, are members of Christian churches, 
they will not be suspected of special pleading in behalf of public 
schools. While it is made evident that some sections of the coun- 
try, especially the South, place greater emphasis on Christian 
teaching than others, it seems clear that in most states the public 
schools stand for Christian principles and inculcate them in their 
pupils. If it were not for the opposition of Roman Catholics, this 
teaching would in many places be more positive.” 


INFLUENCE OF MINISTERS’ WIVES. 


N his last monthly message to the Episcopal diocese of central 
New York, Bishop F. D. Huntington takes occasion to ob. 
serve that “more than one pastor has been displaced, more than 
one ministry has been sacrificed by the dressy, pleasure-seeking or 
silly partner of a diligent pastor or hard-working priest.” He 
continues : 


“The subject is delicate and should be delicately handled. 
While the character, temper, manners, and tongue of the min- 
ister’s wife might be fairly treated under several aspects or partic- 
ulars, we want to mention now only her general tone and bearing 
in the social community or the parish where her husband presides 
and teaches. The radical and comprehensive fault or sin is world- 
liness of mind. Accomplishments, energy, tidy housekeeping, 
general efficiency will not atone for that sin. The clever woman 
must be more than that if she is to fill honorably the sacred place 
or calling that she accepted. Let the wife learn to find her satis- 
faction where her duties are.” 


To this The Northwestern Christian Advocate (Chicago, Meth. 
Episc.) adds: 


“The wives of no class of men have so much to do with the suc- 
cess or failure of their husband's life-work as ministers’ wives. 
What Bishop Huntington says of the wives of ministers of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church applies with equal truth to ministers 
of the Presbyterian Church, the Baptist Church, the Congrega- 
tional Church, the Methodist Episcopal Church, and every other 
church. Many ministers’ wives, by their tempers, tongues, bad 
manners, want of tact and want of good sense as well as piety, 
have destroyed the usefulness of their husbands, and in not a few 
instances have practically forced them out of the ministry. Many 
other ministers’ wives, however—and these comprise vastly the 
larger number—have been helpmeets indeed to their husbands in 
their work—making the rough places smooth, inspiring them with 
hope and faith and courage, winning the love of members by their 
acts of kindness, helpfulness, and self-sacrifice, and setting a good 
example by their dress and conduct. 

“ Ministers’ wives are not appreciated by the membership of the 
church as they deserve. Without their aid many churches would 
fail and few churches there are to which they have not been a 
blessing.” 


RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


THE REV. DR, DAVID GREGG, the well-known Presbyterian pastor of 
Brooklyn, has been elected president of the Western Theological Seminary, 
Pittsburg. 


THE announcement is made that the Rev. Dr. Edward Everett Hale, of 
Boston, has been appointed chaplain of the United States Senate. ‘Dr. 
Hale had planned to spend the winter in Washington,” says 7he Christian 
Register (Boston, Unitarian), ‘‘and of course it occurred to his life-long 
friend, Senator Hoar, that the Senate could not do better than to secure 
his services, It hasnever been the custom of Congress to choose chaplains 
for their eminent position and influence. Mr. Milburn, the blind preacher, 
was chosen for sentimental reasons which were honorable both to him and 
to those who elected him. But why should not this new departure be 
made the beginning of a policy which will place always in the chaplain’s 
office some one who will illustrate the best religious life of the people, and 
give dignity to the position?”’ 
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FOREIGN TOPICS. 


HIDDEN FACTORS IN THE RUSSO-JAPANESE 
CRISIS. 


ITH the Mikado’s dissolution of a too bellicose diet at 
Tokyo the curtain was rung down upon a tableau of con- 

fusion in the Far East. Behind the scenes Japan and Russia are 
conjectured to be setting the stage for the next act, while the long 
delay in raising the curtain is connected with Great Britain’s re- 
luctance to play the part assigned her by Japan. A bewildered 
European press is commenting in darkness, hoping to see the god- 
dess of peace when the lights flare up, altho the properties and the 
scenery, to say noth- 
ing of the temper of 





the actors, seem 
more appropriate to 
tragedy. “ Whatcan 
it all mean?” asks 
the Judépendance 
Belge (Brussels), af- 
ter puzzling over a 
crazy - quilt of des- 
patches from Tokyo, 
St. Petersburg, Lon- 
don, Paris, and Ber- 
lin. It ac- 
cording to The West- 
minster Gazette 
(London), that Brit- 
ish policy is “dan- 


means, 


gerously at the mercy 
of Japan, and, if war 
breaks out, we can 
never at anytime be 
certain to what com- 
plicatidhs it may 
lead.” The London 
Times no longer re- 
minds the Japanese 
of their own wonder- 
ful self-restraint, 
which, it thought a 
few weeks ago, will 
always characterize 
the policy of that “noble people.” It is now perturbed by the 
dissolution of the diet even while thinking “ there still appears to 
be room for a peaceful settlement. Buta peaceful settlement will 
become less and less likely if Russia continues to ignore the pre- 
vailing tension.” The London Standard pronounces the situation 
“one of extreme delicacy,” and thus estimates the probability of 
war: 








&. 





CHINA’S DILEMMA. 
— Kladderadatsch (Berlin). 


“Tue Japanese are convinced, for visibly strong reasons, that if 
they must fight they had better draw the sword at once. For the 
present they enjoy a superiority of naval strength which promises 
to give them security against the danger of invasion, and leaves 
them free to send their army into Korea. The event of war is al- 
ways uncertain, and the Russian navy collected in the Far East 
may prove able to deliver a severe blow; but a survey of the rival 
forces shows that all the material advantage is on the side of 
Japan. On land Russia has been steadily pouring troops into the 
Amur provinces; but even if we take the published estimates of 
their numbers as trustworthy, they are inferior to the hosts which 
Japan, if compelled to make a strenuous effort, could put into the 
field. One hundred and thirty thousand men, or thereabouts, 
which is said to be the army collected under the Czar’s generals, 
would not be a match for the quarter of a million soldiers whom 
the Japanese could place in line against them. For the moment, 
then, the Japanese are better prepared for the trial. Whether they 
would be so in a few years is very uncertain. Holding, as they 
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do, that surrender to the pretensions of Russia would be fatal, 
prudence itself may suggest that it is wiser to put their fortune to 
the touch immediately.” 

There is much speculation in the press of the continent of Eu- 
rope as to the cause of Japan’s delay in precipitating matters when 
time tells against her. The Reichswehr (Vienna), a military organ, 
says Japan knows that “a land war, if even favorable to herself for 
a short interval, would ruin Japan in the end. War would last a 
long time. Upon the best assumption, how could Japan collect a 
war indemnity?” The /remdendlatt (Vienna) thinks Great Britain 
is urging such considerations as these upon Japan, and it scouts 
the idea that Russia and Japan could wage war without involving 
their allies. “Japan could not be left unsupported,” it argues, “as 
that would ruin the prestige of Great Britain in the Far East.” 
The Neue Freie Presse (Vienna) maintains that “ Russia is not able 
to overwhelm Japan. Great Britain dare not allow that.” The 
Temps (Paris) persists in forecasting peace, but the journal des 
Débats (Paris) is afraid that Japan is too well aware of the risk of 
delay. The ational Zeitung (Berlin) can recall no situation in 
worid-politics more fraught with peril and obscurity. “ For weeks 
past everything connected with the Far East has been involved in 
a mystery that defies the insight of the keenest diplomatists in the 
world.”— 7rauslations made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


HOW THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE WAS 
RECEIVED ABROAD. 


 S aaor cuca ROOSEVELT made a contribution to the 

gaiety of nations when he sent his last annual message to 
Congress. So much is apparent from the tone of European press 
comment. Mr. Roosevelt’s admiring friends, the London 7imes 
and the /ndépendance Belge, Brussels, take the executive seriously, 
but elsewhere there are tendencies toa disrespect almost personal. 
“We can not stomach the Yankee snuffle,” declares The Saturday 
Review (London). “Whena man opens with a proclamation of 
the purity of his motives, look out for your purse.” It notes as 
“the formula” that was “not forgotten in the Panama paragraph.” 
“the declaration customary in American state papers that every- 
That stanch Liberal weekly, 
The Speaker (London), sees in Mr. Roosevelt “ the genial bucca- 
neer,” and it does not wonder that an Administration committed to 
his “buccaneering policy” should be “straining every effort to 
build up a great navy.” It sees here “a deep pathos, almost a 
tragedy.” The London Mews “can not help wishing that the 
author of the ‘ Biglow Papers’ were alive to stir the conscience of 
the American people,” for Mr. Roosevelt is “ quite in line with the 
international doctrine which teaches that might is right.” But the 
Conservative London Standard has a very much better opinion 
of the message, as a whole, and, among other things, says: 


thing was done in righteousness.” 


“The passages which will command most attention outside the 
United States are those concerned with foreign relations. With 
regard to Panama, it is possible that the rigidly conscientious his- 
torian, especially if he were fastidious in his standard of interna- 
tional ethics, might think that the President’s account of recent 
very remarkable transactions was conceived in a somewhat diplo- 
matic vein. No sensible well-wisher of mankind will regret that 
means were found to make an end of the absurd game of obstruc- 
tion which the Government of Colombia had been foolish enough 
to play. But when Congress is asked to contemplate the affair as 
an automatic vindication of the transcendental equities on the one 
hand, and, on the other, as a satisfaction of the desire of the 
United States to get facilities, on fair terms, for constructing the 
isthmian canal, shrewd Americans will, we imagine, allow them- 
selves the luxury of a cynical smile.” 


In France the general opinion, summed up in the remarks of the 
Journal des Débats (Paris), is that the message “ harmonizes with 
the well-known character of the rough rider,” whose foreign pol- 
icy is one of “expansion and imperialism.” “Mr. Roosevelt’s ex- 
position confirms, moreover, the impression already formed that 
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the Panama revolution was accomplished under the tutelary 
shadow of the United States.” German newspapers remind their 
readers that the Presidential election is approaching, a fact, ac- 
cording to the Berlin National Zeitung, which “ the President re- 
members.” “He says nothing of the blessings of protection,” 
asserts the Vossische Zeitung (Berlin). The anti-American A’reus 


“ 


Zeitung (Berlin) is vastly amused at the Roosevelt “campaign 


, 


against corruption,” which, it surmises, “must be received with 


skepticism in the United States.” It adds: 

“It is very striking that the message meets the anti-foreign Sen- 
ator Lodge half-way on the immigration question. . . . It is easy 
to understand that the Yankees have nothing to gain from the con- 
version of the first city of their republic into a new Jerusalem—a 
ghetto, at that, of Galician and Russian Jews. The selfish side of 
their ‘ humanitarian action’ in regard to Kishineff was not lost on 
anybody. Their love of humanity does not go so far as to lighten 
the hard lot—so much deplored—of Russian Jews by any wider 
opening of the American door. They insist, ‘at least, that new- 
comers shall scatter throughout the country. This end it was 
sought to attain by the exertion of private influence upon Jewish 
societies. But now it is proposed to take in the latch-string of the 
law since nearly all the Jews are stopping in New York.”— 7raus- 
lations made for THE LITERARY DIGEsT. 


WHY THE SULTAN MAY DEFY THE CONCERT 
OF EUROPE. 
T became the painful duty of Austria and Russia recently to in- 
timate to the Sultan of Turkey, in unofficial terms, that should 
his reforms continue theoretical he might have to meet the concert 
of Europe face to face. The Commander of the Faithful has re- 
ceived the hint with a serenity which the Paris Zemfs can not 
ascribe entirely to the influence of the holy season. “ Never would 
Turkey make a mockery—even veiled—of the concert of Europe, 
of its obligations under the treaties of Paris and Berlin, of the 
martyrdom of native populations, of all projects of reform, if she 
had not unhappily acquired the easy habit of relying upon the lack 
of firmness, the want of harmony, the indifference and the skep- 
ticism of her creditors.” But the creditors are not responsible for 
what is really defiance on the part of the Sultan, according to such 
London organs as Zhe Standard, The Saturday Review, and The 
Spectator. Abdul Hamid knows, these English papers are in- 
clined to think, that neither Austria nor Russia wishes to bring the 
concert of Europe into play. It might be otherwise “if they be- 
lieved Europe would pay their price. That price is permission 
to divide the Balkan peninsula.” But Russia fears the concert 
would keep her from the Bosporus, and Austria fears she might 
be held back from Salonica. The Vienna’Ze/?¢ has semi-officially 
notified Abdul Hamid that “Austria-Hungary and Russia may 
leave further action against contumacious Turkey to the concert 
of Europe”; but the London S/andard calls this “ political cant, as 
the two Powers will not resign their so-called mandate ” to press re- 
form upon the Sultan in the name of “civilization.” Nevertheless: 
“There are obvious reasons why Abdul Hamid should be eager 
not to come to an open rupture with Austria and Russia. Their 
measured dictation represents for him the lesser of two evils. The 
Western nations, whose view has been forcibly stated by our am- 
bassador, look upon the [latest reform] note as representing the 
minimum of what he ought to be called upon to concede. If the 
Sultan came to a quarrel with them, he would have a worse crisis 
to meet. He can rely on them to be more tender with him than 
the concert of Europe might show itself. Therefore, after delay- 
ing till the last moment, he may send them an assurance, which 
will serve to avert an aggravation of his troubles, so worded as to 
leave him the prospect of obtaining some measure of relief by sub- 
sequent negotiations. The particular respect which Russia is 
said to entertain for the person of the Sultan is calculated to flatter 
him with the prospect of success in evading actual compliance 
after he has satisfied the diplomatic dignity of the two Powers by 
a formal submission.” 


To understand the situation, according to the Paris Acézon, it 
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must be borne in mind that Austria-Hungary and Russia have 
practically combined with the Sultan to enact a farce. The Sultan, 
of course, does not want a conference of the Powers, but he knows, 
at the same time, that neither Austria-Hungary nor Russia likes 
the prospect of “six men sitting around a table.” The advantage 
is at present with the Sultan, asserts the Pétite Republique (Paris), 
because Russia is absorbed in the Far East, while the dual mon- 
archy wallows in the Hungarian crisis.— 7vrans/ations made for 
THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


EUROPE AND THE UNITED STATES AFTER 
THE CUTTING OF THE ISTHMIAN CANAL. 


LADDIN did not i1ub the wonderful lamp with anticipation 
more breathless than that which now fills Europe at the 
thought that the great isthmian canal is at last to be cut. It is ex- 
pected abroad that the task will be accomplished with American 
speed. The London Sfecfator is sanguine enough to hint that the 
work may be all done in less than a decade, altho it confesses that 
this would be quick digging. “And then?” The question is 
asked by the London Ox//oo/, and it thus replies to itself: 


“Well, no single brain can estimate what will happen, but it is 
clear that a fundamental change will be wrought in the conditions 
of the world’s commerce. Most evidently the East, the dormant 
East, will become a huge mart, and the gods of commerce will 
add it to their kingdoms. What this means oppresses the brain to 
estimate. The prizes to be won are so enormous that every coun- 
try will struggle for its share. It is quite conceivable, it may even 
without presumption be said to be probable, that New York, Bos- 
ton, Philadelphia, and other Eastern ports will be called upon, 
with all their leagued interests of railways and ocean lines, to bat- 
tle with the cities and ports which will be called into being on the 
western coast of the United States. Canada can look with exult- 
ant hope upon her future, turning her face as she does to east and 
to west. Great Britain also gazes in both directions upon her un- 
fettered exits to all oceans and open highways to all markets. 
‘ Prepare for Panama’ must soon be the new entry in the diaries 
of nations. ; Judged in this light, the advance of Russia in Man- 
churia takes upon itself a profound significance. Japan’s excited 
jealousies become easily explicable. The world seems about to 
enter upon a new phase of its marvelous era of commerce, with 
its wars for markets and crusades for merchandise. To us in our 
island emporium the new prospect ought to bring a fresh impulse 
of youth. We hold one highway to the East through water flowing 
where land once was. Ina little time that other race of our loins 
will hold the other. The prospect is flattering for us and for 
them. But the idea in both cases came from France. She sowed. 
We reaped. Who shall feast?” 


The prospect of the cutting of the canal within ten years inspires 
acertain amount of dismay in Germany. The Grenzboten (Leip- 
zic) does not like the idea at all, because it will create a direct 
southern route from New Orleans and New York to Valparaiso, 
thus invading Germany’s field in Chile. “New York,” it adds, 
“will gain immensely from the Panama Canal in the matter of com- 
merce with the eastern coast of Asia, because it will be brought 
nearer to Yokohama or Hongkong than either London or Ham- 
burg is now.” It enforces the inference by means of the following 
table, the figures in which represent leagues: 














From 


By way of 
Cape Horn. 
By the 
Suez Canal. 
Advantage 
in favor of 
Panama 





Hamburg San Francisco | 15,140 _ 6,652 
Hamburg Hongkong 18,480 | 10,542 => 
rr Melbourne 13,802 | 12,367 98 _ 
Hamburg | Yokohama 17,979 | 12,531 _ 
New York San Francisco | 14,840 — 9,541 
hf) | Hongkong 18,180 | 11,655 1,820 
BOON NEE, occ cscnaeensie be | Melbourne 13,502 _ 2,863 
New York........ wince qgenbas | Yokohama 17,679 | 13,464 3,729 
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The advantages derived by the United States will be political 
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rather than commercial, however, according to various German 
writers, now busy with this theme. “Whatever strengthens the 
American Union, that threatening rival of old Europe,” writes Dr. 
George Wegener in Velhagen und Klasings Monatshefte (Berlin), 
“is unquestionably a peril to ourselves. It must, therefore, be 
admitted that the completion of the Central American canal, for 
which so many eminent Germans have worked with such enthusi- 
asm and success, will be regarded with mixed feelings.” And a 
French authority on the Panama undertaking, M. Aug. Lalance, 
writes in the Economiste Francais (Paris) : 

“It can no longer be doubted that with the means at the disposal 
of American industry the canal will be opened to commerce before 
many years—under the protection of the American army and navy. 
. . . But if the United States has given to the world a stupefying 
example of power and energy, let us not hide from ourselves the 
fact that Europe has at the same time presented the spectacle of 
her own weakness. I do not mean that Europe ought to have op- 
posed by force of arms the bold stroke of the United States in the 
isthmus. But I do mean that European countries should open 
their eyes and take note of the aggravation preparing for them in 
the opening of the canal. . . . The time has indeed come to regret 
that the past has left so many causes of misunderstanding among 
the nations of the Old World.”— 7yvans/ations made for THE Lit- 
ERARY DIGEST. 


THE NEXT CONTEST BETWEEN WILLIAM Il. 
AND THE REICHSTAG. 


OLITICAL events in Berlin combine somewhat relentlessly, 
it would seem, to place William II. in an embarrassing po- 
sition. Those European papers which follow his proceedings with 
sympathetic and yet impartial interest are at a loss to understand 
how he can escape certain humiliating experiences during the 
present session of the Reichstag. The irritation in that body, ac- 
cording to the Zemps (Paris), is likely to result in some extreme 
acts of resistance to the imperial will, a conclusion indorsed by 
both the /ournal des Débats (Paris) and the /ndépendance Belge 
(Brussels). These papers refer more particularly to two sources 
of discord. The first of them is the heavy financial strain upon 
the Imperial Government, aggravated by excessive military and 
naval appropriations and the delay in concluding commercial trea- 
ties with Russia, Great Britain, and other nations. The second 
grievance—the Socialist Vorwdrts (Berlin) puts it first—is the al- 
leged increasingly autocratic character of the Emperor’s system of 
rule, with its swelling squadrons on the deep and its regimental 
rigor athome. William II. will face his Reichstag with undaunted 
spirit, the Journal des Débats (Paris) ventures to predict; but the 
Temps (Paris) inclines to despair of his success, and says: 


“The opening of the new Reichstag, chosen at the last general 
elections, has taken place in Berlin under very unusual circum- 
stances. For the first time in a long while the sovereign himself 
has not presided at the ceremony. It is well known what circum- 
stances held William II. ina silence and an inaction that would 
weigh heavily upon him even were the cause less calculated to dis- 
turb the mind least prone to alarm. 

“In spite of all the reasons for hope held out to the Emperor’s 
family and his faithful subjects, there is still an atmosphere of 
melancholy and of apprehension resting upon the capital in these 
days of official pomp. Every one instinctively feels within him 
that it is only too possible, that it is probable, to judge from the 
precedents of history, that the most brilliant period of the reign 
has passed, that the hour of misfortune is about to strike, that 
after thirty years of prosperity almost without reverse the German 
Empire may now have to make acquaiatance with trouble, with 
embarrassment—not to say. peril—as is the lot of mankind here 
below. 

“How, indeed, is it possible to lay aside a feeling of dread and 
discouragement when one considers the boundless hopes with 
which the National Liberals hailed the restoration of the Holy 
Roman Empire of the Germanic race, and when one compares 
with these illusions the cruel fact of the supremacy of a Roman 
Catholic center in this Protestant state and the growing strength 
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of Socialist-Democracy in this monarchical and conservative 
nation? 

“Thus ye sow for others to reap. This is the melancholy say 
ing of history. The National Liberals and the Progressives, these 
true auxiliaries in the creation of the empire, acquired painful ex- 
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DANIEI. IN THE LION’S DEN. 
The German Chancellor and the Reichstag Leaders, 
—Der Wahre Jacob (Stuttgart). 


perience of the truth of this when Prince Bismarck had reaped all 
the benefit of the common toil. Now it is Bismarck himself, it is 
the spirit animating this colossus, it is the house of Hohenzollern 
itself, which is, in its turn, beginning to find out this truth; which 
is witnessing the growth, under the shelter of the imperial consti- 
tution, in one and indivisible Germany, of two refractory elements : 
political ultramontanism and Socialism. 

“To those who take thought of the morrow, preoccupations such 
as these go before the petty questions of politics which present 
themselves from day to day. However, we must not place in this 
category the difficulties connected either with the negotiation of the 
commercial treaties or with the financial position of the empire. 

“ As regards the first point, it is evident that agrarian pretensions 
have wonderfully united the forces upon which the Government 
must depend. The agents of Chancellor von Bulow have to ac- 
complish something very much like squaring the circle when they 
seek at one and the same time to reach an understanding with 
Russia and to defer to the susceptibilities, the privileges, and the 
interests of the landed aristocracy of Prussia. For the moment, 
however, it is the budget which is the order of the day. With the 
budget the specter of deficits has definitely made its appearance 
in the finances of the empire.” 


The specter to which the Socialist Vorwdrts devotes its atten- 
tion is described by itself as “ militarism, bedevilment of world- 
politics, squadrons on the blue,” and it asserts that Germany 
stands alone in the world—“ isolated by fatuous policy.” It adds: 


“ All thinking men are to-day united in the conviction that mat- 
ters can no longer be permitted to go on as they have been allowed 
todo. Noone expects, no one wishes that existing conditions 
shall endure. The only difference of opinion is due to the fact 
that some look to the Social-Democracy for the unswerving per- 
formance of its task, while others with growing ineptitude seek an 
undiscoverable means of ending Social-Democracy. It is an in- 
stance of the same touching unanimity that found expression on 
the lips of King Francis of France when he said: *‘ What my 
brother Charles desires I desire too—Milan.’” 


The Socialist organs assert that there is no basis at all fur the 
impression that the Social- Democrats will not act together. There 
may be differences of opinion, remarks the Veue Zeit (Stuttgart), 
but they will not destroy harmony of action in the Reichstag, a 
statement which the Aveuz Zeitung (Berlin) is inclined to accept 
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24 
provisionally. The Vossische Zeitung (Berlin) intimates that for 
the present the Chancellor will not press the army and navy bills, 
but it fears that the struggle over these measures will be keen. 
The Vation (Berlin) is uneasy at the prospect, but the Rheznisch- 
Westfalische Zeitung asserts that additions to the navy will have 
to be made at all hazards. This imperialist organ intimates that 
the Government “ will not be swerved aside,” which, if true, means 
that the Socialist organs overestimate the forces arrayed against 
the pet schemes of William J]].—7Zvanslations made for THE 
LITERARY DIGEST. 
PERIL TO THE MONROE DOCTRINE IN 
SANTO DOMINGO. 


Picea newspapers manifest a tendency to annoyance at 

what they deem innuendos in London organs with reference 
to Santo Domingo. The outbreak of revolutions and counter-revo- 
lutions on that island would seem to concern the Berlin Govern- 
ment, almost to perturb it, according to the London 7zmes, which 
points out that “the German war-ships in Dominican waters have 
displayed considerable activity since the ports of the republic were 
blockaded.” This observation, and some others in the London 
Telegraph and the London Graphic, have been most aggravating 
to the Berlin Kveuz Zeitung, which observes: 


“Such ceaseless calumny of German policy must finally wear out 
an honorable German’s patience. It now seems out of the ques- 
tion for any political event to take place, especially in the New 
World, without inspiring the hint that Germany is secretly in- 
volved. Our Foreign Office is perpetually compelled to renew its 
denials. But in the jingo press these declarations are always ac- 
companied with comments that can be read between the lines. 
We are invited to believe that Germany shrinks away from the 
warning finger of the United States. Our circumspection is looked 
upon as the result of fear. This must become intolerable in the 
end, especially since it must be noted with regret that in South and 
Central America general opinion is foolish enough to attach cre- 
dence to this jingo deceit. In a German New York paper we read 
that Germany would not be led astray in thinking that behind the 
insinuations of Berlin’s wish to concern itself with Panama affairs 
is the design to arouse public opinion against Germany once 
more.” 


Referring more specifically to the subject of Santo Domingo, the 














HIS OWN BREATH. 

Anold negro “ mammy,” having seen her mistress inflate an air-cushion 
and-then sit on it, rushed out in great excitement declaring, ‘‘ Missus wuz 
sottin’ on ’er own bref,” 

— Westminster Gazette (London). 
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German daily declares: “ The main point is that the United States 
has established a basis for its intervention in Santo Domingo. 
That the Department of State at Washington does not suffer from 
shrinking reserve in such a case has been made evident as regards 
Panama; but the subjects of other Powers, especially of Germany, 
have claims to make good in Santo Domingo.” The Haméburger 
Nachrichten has been paying much attention to this last feature 
of the situation. “The revolution in Santo Domingo,” it says, 
“intimately affects German interests. . . . In view of all the cir- 
cumstances, it may be noted with satisfaction that our squadron of 
cruisers is on its way from St. Thomas to Santo Domingo, where 
there is work for it todo.” The /ournal des Débats (Paris) fears 
that the situation in Santo Domingo may prove as embarrassing 
to the United States in some ways as the Panama complication. 
To quote: 


“In view of the fact that the events on the isthmus afford the 
United States a new opportunity to assert itself in that region, it 
is a matter for surprise that the republic of Santo Domingo 
should choose the present moment to create complications that 
must attract the attention of foreign Powers, especially that of 
Washington. Santo Domingo must be desirous of retaining as 
much of her independence as possible. Nevertheless, she is a 
prey to civil war, as was her neighbor, Haiti, very recently. 
Altho it is not easy to see clearly into the imbroglio, it seems that 
there is a rivalry between President Wos y Gil and his determined 
foe, Mr. Jiminez. The representatives of foreign Powers have al- 
ready been forced to intervene for the protection of their citizens. 
As regards the United States Government, it seems preparing to 
adopt an energetic attitude, evidently considering itself called 
upon to protect in some specialananner the destinies of the great 
island between Cuba and Porto Rico.” 


The defeated President Wos y Gil, who took refuge aboard a 
German war-ship, was very friendly to Berlin, asserts the Paris 
Temps, the insurgents having accused him of plotting to alienate a 
portion of Santo Domingo’s territory at Germany’s suggestion. 
“It would appear,” adds the Paris daily, “that Germany inspired 
the project to neutralize the waters and some of the ports of Santo 
Domingo in the event of war. This project has now been with- 
drawn on account of the protest of the United States in the name 
of the Monroe Doctrine.”—7vanslations made for THE LITER- 
ARY DIGEST. 














“JOr’s”? LONG SWIM. 


ARTHUR—“ You b-b-bust have had edough of it, haved’t you, J-j-joe? 
It’s bighty cold eved id the b-b-boat ; sh-sh-shall we take you id?” 

JoE—“* Take me in; I should think not! It’sa bit chilly in places, and the 
tide is rather stiff, but, bless you, I like it!” —Punch (London). 
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NOTABLE BOOKS OF THE DAY. 


A DILUTED DOSE OF HUMOR. 


CHERRY. By Booth Tarkington. Cloth, 178 pp. Price, $1.25. Harper & 
Brothers. 


“e HERRY” is Miss Sylvie Gray. One Mr. Sudgeberry, a porten- 
tous prig and bore, tells‘the story of his devotion to the win- 
some lass in the most pedantic language. The reader posi- 

tively suffers from Mr. Sudgeberry—a tribute to Mr. arkington’s 

ability as a painter of characters, but rather hazardous an experiment in 

a writer who seeks to please. The theme is slight and anything but 

original, and the plot, as in all of Mr. Tarkington’s novels—“‘ Monsieur 

Beaucaire,’’ ‘‘The Gentleman from Indiana,’ and ‘‘The Two Van- 

revels "—turns on mistaken identity. 

Sudgeberry is a student of Princeton and is nineteen. His qualities 
are aggravated by his learning and insufferable, blind conceit. Miss 
Gray is the daughter of an old gentleman in Mr. Sudgeberry’s home, 
and there is another suitor, also ‘a student at Nassau Hall, William 
Fentress, This latter offends Miss Gtay by toasting an unknown lady, 
‘““Cherry,’’ at an uproarious dinner 
of young blades ; so she falls out with 
him. 

There is a fictitious assault (fol- 
lowed by a fictitious rescue) on Mr. 
Gray’s carriage on Christmas by 
William Fentress and several jovial 
accomplices. Sudgeberry is witness 
of it, and charges Fentress with his 
hypocritical gallantry. It is to no 
use. The lady forgives the auda- 
cious Fentress because she had 
learned that ‘‘Cherry,’’ of the toast, 
was really herself, the dainty pseu- 
donym having occurred to Fen- 
tress by reason of the gay ribbons in 
which the damsel was want to dis- 
port herself. 

This is the story with its two inci- 
dents—not exactly a story to sweep 
one off his feet. In the telling, the sprightliness of the author of 
“Monsieur Beaucaire” is not in evidence, as Sudgeberry laboriously 
explains everything in his own conceited way. After you have dis- 
covered, as you do in atrice, that he isa portentous bore, there ‘« no 
delight in having him supply repeated proof of it. How Sylvia and her 
good old Dad could have stood him as long as they did is the marvel. 
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THE CENTER OF THE UNIVERSE. 


**MAN’S PLACE IN THE UNIVERSE: A Study of the Results of Scientific 
Research in Relation to the Unity or Plurality of Worlds.” By Alfred 
R. Wallace, LL.D., D.C.L., F.R.S., etc. Cloth, 326 pp. Price, $2.50 
net. McClure, Phillips & Co. 


HIS book may be briefly described as an attempt at the rehabilita- 
tion of the Ptolemaic cosmogony on its philosophical as opposed 
to its purely astronomical side. Dr. Wallace does not, of course, 

seek to disprove the earth’s motion around the sun or to deny that the 
latter is the center of the system to which he belongs ; but he does ob- 
ject to the prevailing view taken of the earth and its inhabitants by 
modern scientific men—that it aud they are inconsiderable and unim- 
portant when considered as parts of the entire existing order of things. 
The writer’s own view is that the earth is the philosophical, if not the 
exact mathematical, center of the uni- 
verse, and that man is the culminat- 
ing point of its biological develop- 
ment, so much so that he has not, 
and necessarily can not have, his 
equal, now or at any time, in the 
whole of creation. He is the “sole 
and’ sufficient ‘result,’’ in fact, of the 
whole creative process—‘‘the ade- 
quate reason’’ why the universe as 
it is should have been called into 
existence. The writer's line of argu- 
ment is twofold, biological and as- 
tronomical. In biology he is an ex- 
pert, the codiscoverer with Darwin 
of the accepted theory of the origin 
of species. In astronomy, however, 
he is an amateur, and it was the 
astronomers who found most fault 
with his conclusions, as first stated 
in a series of review articles. His contention that the visible celestial 
objects, planets, stars, and nebule, are all portions of a correlated sys- 
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tem of some kind will find few objectors. His location of our own sun 
in the approximate center of his system, too, may not be far out of the 
way, and it is undoubtedly true that our sun, regarded as a star, has an 
individuality of its own; but that this individuality is of such kind 
or so great as absolutely to preclude the possibility of intelligent life on 
the invisible planets that circle about other far-off suns, few astrono- 
mers will be willing to admit. 

In dealing with the parts of his subject on which we have the fullest 
data, the author's argument is strongest. So faras our own solar system 
goes, the consensus of expert opinion doubtless leans toward his 
conclusion that the earth is its only inhabited member, in spite of 
so-called Martian ‘‘ canals” and ‘‘signals.’’ In dealing with such parts 
of its subjects as this, Dr. Wallace’s book justifies its existence ; and 
indeed, it is, as a whole, of more than common interest and value. But 
its main thesis, that our sun is radically different from other stars, and 
that this difference makes it alone suitable for maintaining life on its 
attendant planets, is probably one that admits neither of proof nor of 
disproof with the meager evidence now at our disposal. 





THE BUCKLER OF A MOTHER’S SOUL. 


SANCTUARY. By Edith Wharton. Cloth, 184 pp. Price, $1.50. Charles 

Scribner’s Sons. 

N this novelette, her latest work, Mrs. Edith Wharton will receive 
| the plaudits of every intelligent reader, while the heartiest enco- 

mium may logically come from the most discriminating critics. 
The motif is noble, with a basic claim on human feeling. The por- 
trayal of the highly individual characters is sympathetic and forceful, 
and tho the interest aroused is largely psychological, the attention 
is as firmly held as if it were some breathless screed of chivalrous love 
and adventure. There exhales a perfume from the exalted, pathetic, 
intensely human sentiment in ‘‘Sanctuary "’ that is full warrant for its 
dignified title. Mrs. Wharton, mistress as she is of style and human 
vivisection, rigorously keeps both subsidiary to the story. After all, 
what gives its value toa king's crown is what it tells, not the jewels 
nor the workmanship. 

In less skilled hands, this simple theme of the beneficence of a 
mother’s love and the filial response it wins would be like good home- 
made bread, eminently right and nourishing, but not stimulating. A 
charming young girl, on the eve of marriage to a fine, hearty fellow, is 
chilled to repulsion for him by the 
discovery of his attitude in what 
might be calleda ‘“‘case of con- 
science,” only that the right course 
under the circumstancés is beyond 
question. His point of view, how- 
ever, has conventional indorsement, 
and Kate Orme finds that her father 
and Denis Leyton’s mother blandly 
accept it. Bmnt the girl's moral fiber 
makes her cleave with the virginal 
tenacity of unblemished rectitude 
to the ‘' Fiat justitia, ruat calum.” 
The casuistry of worldly “trim. 
ming” ina matter where the only 
upright course is patent had never 
been obtruded on her before, and 
acquiescence in a contrary view, 
through motives of policy, as “ the 
easiest way out,’’ stuns her. 

Kate does more thinking in the 
next two days than she had ever 
done before, anditis revolutionary. To accept the matter-of-fact worldly 
standpoint of the others would be the abdication of her very nature. 
Mrs. Wharton handles the situation with exquisite address. Into the 
girl’s mental trituration of such elemental things as love, duty, honor, 
self-effacement, and the like, suddenly springs the thought of her lover’s 
marrying some other woman and transmitting to a son ‘‘ an inheritance 
of secret weakness, a vice of the moral fiber,” against which his mother, 
ignorant of it because ignorant of that in the father which should entail 
it on his offspring, would be powerless to guard him. ‘ What if she, 
who had had so exquisite a vision of wifehood, should reconstruct from 
its ruins this vision of protecting maternity—if her love for her lover 
should be, not lost, but transformed, enlarged, into this passion of 
charity for his race? If she might expiate and redeem his fault by 
becoming a refuge from its consequences ?” 

Ina soul so exal/tée, such aspiration was not Quixotic. The‘ voices” 
of Jeanne d’Arc were as commands from Heaven. This conception, 
with its lure of exotic immolation, was not obligatory, but Kate Orme 
accepts it. In the second part of the story, Mrs. Wharton shows the 
‘‘sanctuary” of a mother’s fostering heart, and it is enriched as such 
sanctuary should be, by the son's finding refuge in it when sorely beset. 
How masterfully Mrs. Wharton does it, subtly, cogently, logically, till 
her story stands forth amid contemporary fiction sicut lium inter 
spinas, with its delicate flowering of moral beauty. 
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Mrs. Wharton's style is more charmingly than ever employed here 
where it adorns a theme beautifully simple yet of the loftiest character. 
Her style has rightly been compared to that of Henry James. But that 
juggler of the phrase not infrequently squanders his enameled diction 
on the nugatory, and his passionless detachment, both as to the doing 
and the thing done, is trying to those who Would have an author write 
boilingly at times. If it be derogatory ‘‘to play to the gallery,” it is 
not without offense to play to the boxes constantly. Feeling that 
springs from the heart’s roots disdains the tootrigly adjusted phrase as 
taiment. It may goa little ‘‘ naked” and ‘ be not ashamed.” 

These faults of too récherché a sty’ >’ are gracefully avoided in ‘‘ Sanc- 
tuary,”’ tho the choice, rhythmic, sinuously balanced sonority of many 
of the periods makes it a temptation to quote them for their own sake. 
But it is such a serious, dignified, and heart-felt study of a mother’s love 
and a manly son’s grateful response to it which Mrs. Wharton gives us 
in this beautiful story that no language is too choice to tell it in. 





SOME LITERARY GHOSTINGS. 


I.—LITERARY NEW YORK: 


Its LANDMARKS AND ASSOCIATIONS, By 
Charles Hemstreet. 


Cloth, 271 pp. Sixty-five illustrations. Price, 


$1.75. G.P. Putnam’s Sons. 
Il.—RECOLLECTIONS, PERSONAL AND LITEKARY. By Richard Henry 
Stoddard. Edited by Ripley Hitchcock. Cloth, pp. xvii+-333. Illus- 


trated. Price, $1.50. A. S. Karnes & Co, 


ETWEEN the nights when Washington Irving, after the family 
prayers had been said and he had been sent to bed, was wont to 
creep through the gable window, slide down the slanting roof, 

and steal away to the John Street Theater, between that time and 
those later nights when George Arnold and Fitz-Hugh Ludlow and 
‘‘Doesticks” Thompson and Artemus Wad.and Fitzjames O’Brien 
made bleery jokes at Pfaff's and called the shop ‘‘ Bohemia "—between 
this haunt and that, lurk many inky wraiths waiting for some owl of 
** Auld Lang Syne” to call them into the moonlight of the ‘‘ landmarks”’ 
and ‘‘reminiscences’’ that will be ever dear to us who love to go 
a-ghosting. 

** We love to steal a while away” to the house in Ann Street, where 
Irving took his first bold plunges in authorship and called himself 
‘** Jonathan Oldstyle”’ in 7’e Morning Chronicle; or idled on the piers 
and watched the ships, and longed to run away and go to sea ; or in an 
upper room in that Ann Street house plotted with Pauiding to startle 
the town with ‘‘ ‘ Salamagundi,’ ‘ to instruct the young, reform the old, 
and castigate the age !” 

Or to that dingy little ale-house kept by William Reynolds, the 
genial grave-digger of Trinity churchyard, in Thames Street, back of 
City Hotel. Later, all Wall Street knew it as ‘‘Old Tom’s,”’ the cob- 
webby shrine where cronies foregathered to exchange sleepy traditions 
of the time when Drake and Halleck came thither to make the canni- 
kins clink. 

Three-quarters of a century have left their mute memorials on the dial. 
The city has sped on, far beyond the little graveyard, ‘‘and harsh 
sounds throb where once was only the singing of birds”. around 
Drake’s grave ; but the consecrated spot still remains, says Mr. Hem- 
street, ‘‘cared for year by year, as well as may be, in despite of relic- 
hunting vandals.”’ 

In Beach Street, we who go a-ghosting may find a brick house that 
once boasted a certain roomy attractiveness proper to the good old 
time. The carved window-cases are 
sadly desecrated now, the wrought- 
iron railings are twisted and rusty, the 
high ceilings with their ornate mold- 
ings are seamed and stained, and the 
massive oaken doors are mutilated 
with many a profane nail, displaying 
garments sordid and ‘*‘ second-hand.”’ 
Here lived Fenimore Cooper in 1821 ; 
and here he wrote that first of the 
Leatherstocking Tales, ‘“‘ The Pio- 
neer”’; and ** The Pilot’? too. And 
near by, at the City Hotel, he dined 
and cronied with Richard Henry 
Dana, the friend of Bryant ; and with 
Woodworth of ‘The Old Oaken 
Bucket,” and Morris, who so musi- 
cally expostulated with the Wood- 
man to ‘Spare that Tree.” In 1825, 
when Cooper started on his travels, 
he had been living at 345 Greenwich 
Street ; and it was there that he put the finishing touches to ‘‘ The 
Last of the Mohicans.” 

And there was Windust’s, near the Park Theater, an odd place and 
famous in its time, a resort of actors, its walls adorned with mementos 
of the stage, pictures and play-bills, swords that had been hacked in 
mimic encounters, and bits of the wardrobes of kings and queens who 
had strutted their brief hour and then passed out into the night. Here 
came Edmund Kean and the Wallacks, Harry Placide and Cooper, 
Jack Scott and Mitchell, and Falstaff Hackett and Junius Brutus Booth 

















CHARLES HEMSTREET, 


[January 2, 1904 


—with Fitz-Greene Halleck and Willis, and McDonald Clarke, the mad 
poet, who from Windust's often wandered out into City Hall Park to 
dream over his ‘‘ Elixir of Moonshine.” 

Through the meager and uniform, but not unpicturesque, provincial 
city, Mr. Hemstreet has led us to the close of the Knickerbocker days, 
when brimstone matches and india- 
rubber shoes had just come in, giving 
us moonlight glimpses of interesting 
shades and spooks—Charles Fenno 
Hoffman, the Brothers Duyckink, the 
Clarks (Lewis and Willis Gaylord), N. 
P. Willis and Fred Cozzens, he of 
the ‘‘ Sparrowgrass Papers *'—and has 
brought us to the time when the lit- 
erary ‘‘receptions” of Miss Lynch 
flourished, to the flattering of many 
shy aspirants. There were ‘“ Poe 
Nights’? at Miss Lynch's, when Es- 
tella Lewis came (at whose house 
Poe read ‘*The Raven”), and Mar- 
garet Fuller and Mrs. Osgood, and 
‘‘a young man named Richard Henry 
Stoddard, who had worked for years 
in a foundry, learning the trade of an 
ironmoldef, and writing poetry as he 
worked.”’ 

And now he too has gone to join the shades of Boker and Bayard 
Taylor, Willis and Hawthorne, and many another to whom he was 
‘Dear Dick,’’ and who delighted to match wits and hearts with him. 
In these ‘‘ Recollections, Personal and Literary,’’ that he leaves us, 


no figure is more impressive, more appealing, than his own ; and of his 
poems, no lines more heroic, more tender in the recital, than those 
which his own life affords : ‘‘the pleasant and cheery man we knew, 
before the fire burnt so low on the hearthstone, and he must /ee/ for the 
empty chair he could not see, and long for the touch of a vanished hand, 
and the sound of a voice that was still.” 

















RICHARD HENRY STODDARD. 





A THESAURUS OF PHILIPPINA. 


THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS, 1493-1898. Explorations by Early Navigators, 
etc.,as related in Contemporaneous Books and Manuscripts rans- 
lated from the originals. Edited and annotated by Emma Helen Blair 
and James Alexander Robertson, with historical introduction and 
notes by Edward Gaylord Bourne. In fifty-five volumes Cloth, 6%x 

¥% in.,about 325 pages per volume. Price, $4net per volume. Edition 
imited to 1,000 numbered sets. The Arthur H. Clark Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


CCURATE knowledge of the Philippine Islands has not been 
readily accessible. Under Spanish rule the Philippines remained 
in obscurity, and the materials for their history were scattered 

over the civilized world, in ancient archives, in great libraries and in 
private possession ; and most of it is in language other than English. 

In this series of fifty-five volumes (five of which have appeared) the 
design is to gather all that is worth knowing about the islands and their 
peoples, and to include the cream of Philippine literature. The plan of 
this work is in part to ‘‘ reproduce (mainly in English translation) con- 
temporaneous documents which constitute the best original sources of 
Philippine history.” They begin with the time of Pope Alexander VI. 
and carry the story down through more than four centuries to the close 
of the Spanish regime. The editors say: ‘‘It is confidently expected 
that the matter thus presented will throw light on present conditions in 
the archipelago, both secular and ecclesiastical, and thus aid in the solu- 
tion of the difficult questions now confronting the American people in 
the Philippines.” 

In the selection of material, the editors have allotted space to each 
subject in proportion to its interest, care and attention being distributed. 
upon the social and religious, commercial and economic conditions of 
the islands, as well as upon their political relations. All classes of 
writers are represented—ecclesiastical dignitaries, missionaries belong- 
ing to the famous religious orders of the Roman Catholic Church, navi- 
gators, civil and military officials. Besides all this, there are Spanish 
official documents, royal decrees, papal bulls and briefs, and much 
other matter of asimilar nature. From the enormous quantity of mate- 
rial available the editors had to pick and choose. It is not a history 
but a valuable storehouse of historical material. The manuscripts here 
presented were copied from the great archives at Madrid, Simancas, 
Seville, and other cities, those at Seville being the fullest and richest. 
Researches have been made in Portugal, France, England, Italy, Mex- 
ico, and the Philippines, as well asin America, under the personal direc- 
tion of Mr. Robertson, one of the editors. 

Many of the early manuscripts, as, for example, Antonio Pigafetta’s 
record of Magellan’s voyage, are exceedingly difficult to decipher, the 
work of making correct copies requiring the aid of experts. Of the 
<a containing the first published account, here reproduced, of 

egazpi’s taking possession of the Philippines for Spain, the only ex- 
tant copy known is in Barcelona. Other works of great rarity, among 
them the Jesuit Chirino’s ‘ Relacion de las /slas Filipinas,” have been 
found in the libraries of this country. 

Throughout, the attitude maintained by the editors is strictly impar- 
tial and non-sectarian. The translations are made with painstaking ac- 
curacy, and illustrations and maps accompany the text. 
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THIS AGENT DID 


Read His Letter Under Picture 






S THE largest real estate firm in the world, we 
are undertaking the most important step in our 
history, and one which may mean the material pros- 
perity of many people throughout the United States. 
We would therefore ask the careful attention of every man 
and woman who reads THe Literary: DicEstT to see if this 
step does not contain an opportunity for you infinitely broader 
than any which is afforded in your own community. 

Last year we sold more than $4,000,000 worth of New 
York City lots throughout the United States and the rest of 
the civilized world. We own and control more Brooklyn 
house lots than any firm or corporation in New York City, 





and we now propose to push our enterprises with the greatest Z. M. P. INGE, Our Mobile Agent 
energy everywhere. We intend to make our name and our MosiLe, ALA., September 1st, 1903. 
reputation a household word throughout the country, and we To whom it may concern: - es Le 
cesire a representative in every town and city in the United tion as Mobile agent for Wood Harmon & Companys New York 
States. properties in connection with an active law practice. I didsoonly 
If you are a man of character and energy, we have a self of the absofate responsibil ool he tom ant ee amas 
Vi self of the absolute responsibility 0: e firm an remar. 

1 b i hich rtake of r a : d . character of their poeueetins. y commissions in the past year 
pian by which you Can partake Of our prosperity and receive have amounted to $16,561, and this amount of money has been 
the direct benefits of our extensive advertising in building up made without in the least neglecting a general law practice and 

. other institutional work with which I am connected. 
2 business ‘ vot 3 is poset, that all pres a ateenpe + Ape ete 
or armon ompany mi not succeed, canno 
| Y 0 ] di t T : conceive how any man who will thoroughly acquaint himself with 
n our Wnt immediate erritory iaticte apd oat — aes ee e ph _ yd work - 
ail to do handsomely for himself, nor can I see why there are no 
. : h ds wh iently well-equipped to do at least as well 
We desire only representative men. Men who are suc- aay fan in Wood, Harmon & Company and their, proper- 
i i ties may have been an_ important factor in my success, but it is 
cessful in the work they ase now undertaking. Men who can certain the sale of New York real estate has been the easiest kind 
give the best of references. We believe the man who is a of work for me. Yours very truly, 5 00 meee 
4 M4 M4 ide athe Pe 2) aku 
good business man in a small community needs only the op- 


portunity to make relatively greater success where his field is Another agent made $9,747; another, $8,649 in the last year. 
broader. Many of the best successes of the great cities are Many are earniag from $3,000 to $5,000 annually. 
those men who have made successes in the small towns, and we pro- YOu | 
pose to bring the opportunity of the great city right to your own 

door, Last year three of our salesmen averaged over $11,000 apiece om AY DO AS WEL wee 
by their own unaided efforts, and two of them while working in Smal] sqummmmmmmmmmmmmnsnsennrsenneeEEES 
cities. We have many salesmen making from $3,000 to $5,000 a 


year, and in nearly every instance they are men who are either conducting their own business in conjunction with our work 
or, because ours was so much more profitable and attractive, have given up their other occupations entirely. If you are 
energetic, if your reputation is clean, there is no reason, as Mr. Inge says, why you cannot do as well as he. We desire to 


select our general agents from those who manifest ability, and eventually to give exclusive territory to men who are compe- 
tent to manage and develop it. 


The Opportunity is Practically Vnlimited in its Possibilities 


New York is rapidly becoming the financial center of the world, as well as the center of the largest population. Her 
real estate constitutes the most conservative of investments, and is owned and being sought for over the wide world. 
When combined with life insurance and offered in the attractive form in which we place it before the public, our New York 
City house lots form an investment of most intense interest and attractiveness. We intend to give all who apply this year 
the opportunity of securing territory in which we will protect them and in which they can grow with us and share in the 
magnitude of our future business. We do not care to be bothered with triflers, but to those who are thoroughly in earnest 
we will give every assistance to establish themselves permanently and partake of the great future our business is destined 


to enjoy. For full particulars address A gency Department, M-18 


WOOD, HARMON @ COMPANY 


257 Broadway, New York 


RUSSELL SAGE, one of the world’s greatest Investors and Financiers 
in an interview in the New York World ; 
“4 man who buys real estate in any of the five 
boroughs—of course exercising average good judg- 
ment—has a fortune before him. BROOKLYN is — tay 
growing at the rate of 75,000 people a year.”’ i 
Readers of Toe Lirerary Dicest are asked to mention the publication when writing to adver: 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. | 


THE LITERARY DIGEST is in receipt of the fol- | 


lowing books : 


“A Greek Primer.’’—Clarence W. Gleason 
(American Book Company.) 

“Critical and Historical Essays.’—Thomas B 
Macaulay. (G. P, Putnam's Sons, three volumes.) | 

“Mezzotints.”—Cyril Davenport. (G. P. Put- | 
nam’s Sons, $6.25 net.) 

“Field and Laboratory Exercises in Physical 
Geography.’—James F. Chamberlain, (American 
Book Company.) 

“The Book of the Short Story.’’— Edited by 
Alexander Jessup. (American Book Company.) 

‘* Dofia Perfecta,”—B. Pérez Galdés. (American 
Book Company.) 

‘El Nifio de la Bold.’’"—D. Pedro A. De Alarcén. 
{American Book Company.) 

“The Magic Mantle.’"—Stephen Jackson. (M. 
S. Greene & Co., New York, $1.50.) 

“The Odes of 
Thomas Moore. 


Anacreon.’ Translated by 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 
“King Lear.”—William Shakespeare. Edited | 
by William J. Rolfe. (American Book Company.) 
“The Manor School.’’-—L. T. Meade. (Mershon 
Company, Rahway, N. Y.) 
“The Body Beautiful.’”—Nannette Magruder | 
Pratt. (Baker & Taylor Company.) : 
“THe Rover Boys on Land and Sea.”—Arthur 
M, Winfield. (Mershon Company, Rahway, N.Y.) | 
“What Shall We Eat.” — Alfred Andrews. 
(Health Culture Company, $0.50.) 
“Private Lives of William II, and his Consort; 
and Secret History of the Court of Berlin.”—| 
Henry W. Fischer. (Fischer’s Foreign Letters, | 
N. Y. Two volumes, $7 net.) 
“French and English Furniture.” — Esther 
Singleton. (McClure, Phillips & Co.) 
“ Statistical Atlas of the United States, 1900.” | 
(United States Census Office, Washington.) 
“ Printing in Relation to Graphic Art.”—George 
French, 18 pp. (The Imperial Press, Cleveland.) 
“The Beginnings of Christianity.”—Thomas J: 
Shahan. 445 pp. (Benziger Brothers, New York.) 
“ The Negro a Man.”—W. 8. Armistead. 542 pp. 
(Armistead & Vickers, Tifton, Ga.) 
“The Spinning - Wheel at. Rest.”” — Poems by 
Edward A. Jenks. (Lee & Shepard, Boston.) 
“Music - Education.” — Calvin Brainerd Cody. 
(Clayton F. Summy & Co., Chicago.) 
“Piano Technic for. .Children.” — Julia Lois 
Caruthers. (Clayton F. Summy & Co., $2 net.) 





CURRENT POETRY. 


In the Open. 
By ARTHUR STRINGER. 

I have thrown the throttle open and am tearing 
down His track ; 

I have thrown it out to full-speed and no hand can 
hold me back! 

’Tis my arm controls the engine, tho another owns 
the rail, 

But for once I’m in the open and the yard-lights 
pass and pale! 

Green lights! Red lights! He has hung His sig- 
nals out ! 

Caution here! Danger hot 
about f 

"Tis true he owns the Engine, todo as he has done, 

But how about the Final Word—when he ends the 


run? 


And what's the man 





To Owners of Gasoline Engines, 
Automobiles, Launches, etc. 


The Auto-Sparker 


does away with all starting and running 
batteries, their annoyance and expense, 
No belt—no switch—no batterics. Can 
be attached to any engine now using 

gy batteries. Fully guaranteed ; write for 
descriptive catalog. 


Motsinger Device Mig. Co. 
67 Main St., Pendleton, Ind. 
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WATER 


se se Its delicious healthful purity * . 
gives finish to the dinner! -« ~ 











FREE 


You are told how to cure dyspepsia and indigestion without the use of 
medicine in our valuable “ Booklet S.” 


This booklet, which quotes the 


world’s most eminent physicians, shows that the very sparkle which makes 


White Rock delicious, makes it one of the best digestive tonics. 


sent free on request. 


“ Booklet S” will be 


White Rock Mineral Springs Company, Waukesha, Wis. 











Not a drop can touch you when 
your buggy is closed up by the 


Blizzard Storm Front 
Patented in United States and Canada. 
Fits any buggy. : 
Adjusted in 30 seconds without getting out or re- 
moving gloves, sides open and close as quickly and 
earily as a doo-, large line pocket, - uaranteed sat- 
isfactory. The large window, 12 x20 inches, is a 
liabl. transparcnt material that won't break. 
ubber Cloth, $3.00, Heavy Rubber Cloth, 73.50, 
Trade-mark *‘ Bliszard’’ is stamped under drive pocket on inside, 
If your dealer hasn’tit, write us. I!lustrated booklet free. 


Vehicle Apron & Hood Co., 996 E. Rich St, Columbus, 0, 





Co _ 
Better than any Savings Bank 


Large Profits with Absolute Security 
on Investments of $6 a Month and up 


New York real estate is attracting the attention of the 
whole world. The largest and best informed capitalists 
are investing their money in the real estate of the world’s 
metropolis. Some of the choicest properties in the grow- 
ing districts are controlled by us, and can be purchased 
in amounts from $ss0 up. Properties are located within 
easy trolley distance of New York City Hall, fare five 
cents, having the highest grade of city improvements, 
including the most approved pavement, etc. ; all titles in- 
sured by responsible title insurance companies ; references, 
a dozen national banks, Bradstreet’s or Dun’s. 

Full information and convincing statistics will be fur- 
nished to all inquirers. Write immediately to 


M, A. L., P. O. Box 1816, New York City. 


—— 


WHAT IS YOUR SALARY ? 


Why not increase it as hundreds of suc- 
Hi 
‘a, cessful graduates have done. We teach 


VERTISIN 
by mail. Show you how to develop your own 
business or fit you for good positions. The 
demand for competent advertising men ex- 
ceeds the supply. Don't waste your time— 
pay a little more and get the t. Send 
today for F RE E test blank and 
Wonlus To commeyy ord Annual Announcement. 
MOVER” CHICAGO COLLEGE OF ADVERTISING 
323 Williams Bidg., Cor. Fifth Ave. and Monroe St., Chicago 





Readers of Taz Lirrrary Dicssi are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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So from siding on to junction point now I shall|_eei'g 0 Waluable Booklet 


have my day; 


Ohe 
I have stopped to read no orders, but I take the FOR INVESTORS 


right-of-way. Beauty Ps 


. desiring to invest their money in an absolutely safe 
Down the open grade I thunder and around the investment. We have no speculative proposition to Curve 








ss curve I swing, offer. Our Booklet is entitled ‘* WE’RE RIGHT ON in 
For my hand is on the throttle and my heart || THE GROUND” and treats about Farm Mortgages. NAIL 
shall have its fling ! We have been located here at the same place since 


1883, and have ever since loaned money throughout CUTTING 












































Light lost! Lif lost) Flag, O flag the others|) TNO eV and sei the tons. You secure the highest || given by , 
back! rate of interest. With our Booklet we'll send you 
Switch the wreck! Ditch the wreck! Dare any |} complete descriptive list of on-hand loans, refer- A COMPLETE MANICURE SET ~ 
block His track ? pons gl ee A tare the U ce — | Nickel-plated. Pocket size, Keeps sharp for years. a 
There creeps into the Terminal the man who had his invested their money in our Securities for the || /‘i™s the nails perfectly ; any shape or length desired. 
day, greater portion of a fifth of a century. Drop us a Sold everywhere. By mail, 25 cents. 
But I wonder, O my soul, just what his God wil{ || Mme and learn something about Western Mortgages. ——} Sterling “> 4 Handle 
2 an Sor) 1ce Pi. 
say! es a ee E. J. LANDER & CO., INE Mo” Brass Handlewithbest 
: eng" Box “8,” GRAND FORKS, N. D. Nickel-plate, soc. 
ial | THE H. C. COOK CO., 17 Main St., Ansonia, Conn. 
Sorrow, My Sorrow. 
By W. D. w S. Interest for on 
SE WHY AM 1 A UNITARIAN?) 7% GUARANTEED ‘si.c*. ct 
I. Clark netieninain Seanad age 62, Ten Per Cent. Tax exempt. Sales in.1902, Ten 
Sorrow, as meena = that you would be | By Rev: James Freeman oer Ghcrcs Masten lees Million Dollars. J, A. Stecle, 115 B’dway, New York. 
My faithful mate, and bear me company si ‘ eet sities 
While I should live, but now I find that you, 
Like joy, and hope, and love, have left me too, 
Sorrow, my sorrow, you have left me more 
Forlorn than all the rest that went before ; 
For you were last to come and longest stay, NS 
And you were dearest when you went away. 8 
Sorrow, my treasured grief, my hoarded pain, é 
Where shall I turn to have you mine again? f 
II 
Wherever there are other breasts that ache, 
Wherever there are hearts are like to break, 
Wherever there are hurts too hard to bear, 
Turn and look for me, you shall find me there, 
But not to take and have me for your own, o 
Or keep me, as you thought me, yours alone: : > ; 
If you would have me as I used to be, 1 A] oO N ; 
Beyond yourself you must abide with me. D 
ee ee ae on LT TT & 








MORE OR LESS PUNGENT. JANUARY 


H 
At the Horse Show.—THE Bay: “Some of a 
these people are paying four and five hundred dol- 
lars to see us.” 
THE GRay: “ Yes, and just think of what a lot 
of donkeys we see for nothing.” —Z#fe. 








































































































Thorough, — FEATHERSTONE: ‘Haven’t you 
got a great deal of mistletoe, Willie?” 

WILLIE : ‘‘ Yes, sister wants to cover the whole 
ceiling.’’—Life. 


————— - AMY 
Very Likely.—‘Life to me,’’ said the very —_—_— = 


. young man, ‘‘ was but a desert until I met you.” 


“And is that why you dance like a camel?” other “4 ; 
ik asked his fair partner in the waltz.—Chicago Vews, 


Legal Lore.—Just after the war an old darky ood lute bo lake 
came up to the governor and said: ar i id “ 





‘**Marster, kin 





mm you make me jestice ob de peace?”’ 
lists “Well, Uncle Ned, in a case of suicide what 
‘]d’s would you do?” 
a. Uncle Ned thought deeply. ‘ Marster, I’d make 
thin him pay de costs ob de court and support de 
ave child.” —Lippincott’s Magazine (December). 
~~ 
ces, 
; PERSONALS. 
ur- 
" Calve’s Repulse at a Cafe Chantant.—Of all For full information fill out this coupon, or write 
a 





the great singers of to-day, scarcely one has failed 


f to experience the dark hour in which there seems THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 





no light ahead. But with each singer it has been of the United States, 
w. 3 a case of “darkness before dawn.” For instance, 120 Broadway, New York. Dept. No. 56. 
? the New York Suz tells us that Calvé’s dark hours PI 1 Si ti di End f 

ase se » I J € we © yi > 

nf came when she was studying in Paris with Rosina ease send me information regarding an Endowment for 
2 Laborde : eee ey CE MROEE Mc sacetccocvnsncosent years of age 
wo 
The The French soprano went there late in the ’70’s PMS 5 5s 6's Re NRE Sb dC ew hain a. ch-écigawcomee ne ts ata ks tau 
= to begin her musical education, and she carried : : 
end from the peasant home at Auvergne no large RONG in os ic CA aS Sea EE oes KCTS FEATS ececeeceseeese 
4 allowance for her expenses. At one time her 
4 Struggle with poverty became so intense that she 





decided that she must earn some money. 
Reader: of Tue Literary Digest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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‘Unknown to anybody,” she says, “I found out 
the address of a café chantant in which I thought 
I would be able to get an engagement. I saw the 
director, told him that I wanted to sing, and 
begged for an opportunity to show what I could 
do. Hetold meto come back the next morning 
and sing for the orchestra conductor, 

“I did not sleepa wink the night before. The 
next day I sent word to Mme. Laborde that I 
could not possibly come to my lesson that morn- 
ing at eleven, and went in a ’bus to the café, 
which looked more disreputable and dingy than 
ever in the morning light. 

“It was extremely necessary for me to have 
some money, however, and I prayed that the con- 
ductor would like me. I sang for him several 
arias, and I naturally selected those I thought I 
could do best. But he was not impressed. 

‘** My dear child,’ he said, kindly, ‘ you might do 
very well some day for opera. But you'll never 
do at all for a café chantant. It takes great talent 
to succeed here, Ishould say that you would do 
best in a church or grand opera.’ 

“I was terribly disappointed, could scarcely 
keep the tears from my eyes, and hurried home 
to cry myself to sleep. 

‘IT only learned later what good fortune it was 
that I failed to get an engagement in the café 
chantant. The satisfaction of earning money 





might have been so great that I would have given 
up my study to devote my time to the sort of | 
singing that would never have led me anywhere.”’ 





} 


Changed the Mood,—Gen,. Leonard Wood at- 


tended in his boyhood a school in Middleborough, 
Mass., and in Middleborough, says the New York 
Tribune, they will speak of the direct and original 
mind that the boy had. 

“T remember one day in school,’’ said a Middle- 
borough man recently, ‘‘ Wood was called up in 
the grammar lesson, ‘The teacher said: 

“**Leonard, give me a sentence, and we'll see if 
we can change it to the imperative mood.’ 

“* The horse draws the cart,’ said Leonard. 

“* Very good. The horse draws the cart. 
change the sentence to a neat imperative.’ 

***Gee-up,’ said young Wood.” 


Now 


Equal to the Occasion.— Jules Huret, the 
French journalist, who has announced that Amer- 
icans make love too coldly, is the son of a rich 
M. Huret tells, in the Boston Post, this 
story of his father’s business acumen : 


merchant. 


‘* My father, years ago, occupied a small shop on 
the ground floor of a large building. He wasthen 
at the beginning of his career, and his income was 
limited. He was, however, an economical man. 

“A clothing firm occupied all of the building 
except the room held by father, and this firm had 
arranged with the proprietor that they should 
have that portion, too, whenever they were ready 
to pay the rental demanded. 

* One day they decided to take in father’s shop, 
and their manager accordingly called on him, and 
in a friendly way told him he had better look 
about for another stand at once, since his firm 
would soon be taking over the shop. 

**But I don’t want to move,’ said father. 

“* Well, but you’ll have to,’ said the manager. 
‘You are a poor man, and my firm is rich. We 
can afford to pay three times as much rent for this 
floor as you can. Now, if you'll leave quietly, 
without making any fuss, we’ll help you to find a 
new place. But, if you stay, you'll have to pay a 
rent that will beggar you—simply beggar you, re- 
member.’ 

***Give me,’ said father, humbly, ‘two weeks to 
think this matter over.’ 

‘** Well and good,’ the manager replied, and two 
weeks later he called again. Father wasall smiles 
as he received him, 

“*Everything, my friend, is arranged,’ father 
said. ‘ You may stay here, as before. I don’t pay 
any rent at all, but you pay 2,500 francs a year 

more than you paid last. Ihave bought the build- 
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Savs the United States Census: 

“The introduction into such general and in- 
creasing use of the rubber tire for light vehicles 
has had the effect of prolonging the stability 
and life of both wheels and wagon and of larges 
ly reducing the cost of repairs.” 

In this work the Kelly-Springfield Tire 
has borne the most important part, not only 
because it has sold more tires, but because 
they have been better tires. 

ay we send you our book, ‘* THE KELLY- 
SPRINGFIELD IDEA” ? 

Consolidated Rubber Tire Company 

Wall St., New Yorr AKRON, OHIO 
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est and Spock powertal car of its weight; nothin does the 
equal to it, either in power or appea 
for less than $2.500. ppearance, sok work. 


brakes, 30 inch w eels and 3% inch tires, 84 
inch wheel base, 2 cylinder opposed engines of 
sixteen actual ho 
people over any kind of roads, in any kind of 
weather. 


beveled plate-glass swinging front, 4 lamps, horn 


$750.00 to $1,350.00, Shall we mail you our new 


catalog, illustrating each style and showing wh 
should buy a Rambler? ' hoe 


THOMAS B. JEFFERY & CO., KENOSHA, WIS. U. S. A. 


ashes 


Don’t Throw Coal Away 


but run the 


through 












>< 


Fits flour or 
iron barrel. 







Cars 


Model ‘‘L’’ here illustrated, is the strong- A few turns 












It has full elliptic springs, two powerful 









horse-power, and carries five 


odel “L” complete with canopy top, curtains, 


nd side baskets, $1,350.60 at the factory. 
Rambler Cars are made in six different models, 


“HUSTLER™ 
ASH SIFTER 







Pays for 
itself 
many 
times a 
year. 





The cinders are excellent for banking fires 
at night, and prevents danger from coal gas. 
If not found at hardware stores, postal us for 


Cree! HILL DRYER CO., *sisss* 





Chicago Branch 304 Wabash Avenue. 
Boston Branch, 145 Columbus Avenue. 
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WHITMAN SADDLES 





Are Your Legs Straight? 


If not they wiil appear straight and 
trim if you wear our easy Pneumatic 
and Cushion-Rubber Forms. (Patents 
applied for throughout the world.) 
Adjusted instantly ; defy detection. 
Immediately adopted by men of fash- 
ion. Write for full description, mailea 
under plain letter seal. 

Henderson & Henderson, Inc. 

Dept. LS Buffaio, N. Y. 

Man’f’rs, under five patents, H. & H. 
eumatic Bust Forms for Women.) 








Known the world over. Every- 





thing from “ Saddle to Spur.” 
THE MEHLBACH SADDLE CO. 


GUE Successors Whitman Saddle Co. 


x 104 Chambers St. 


Louisiana Purchase 








New York City New York City. 


Readers of Taz Lrrerary Digest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 


and Territory. Papers of 750 words wanted 
covering the tome. Special awards for the best. 


For particulars, address Competition, P. O. Box 158, Madison Avenue, 
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AND 
BEST 











Current Events. 





















Foreign. 
THE FAR EAST. 


December 21.—Japan delivers her reply to Rus- 
sia; it asks for Russia to reconsider certain 
points in her answer to the Japanese pro- 
posals, 


Fresh disorders break out in Korea, 


December 22.—The Russian-Japanese situation 
is said to be the gravest since negotiations 
had been begun. Great Britain and France 
make representations to Japan in the interest 
of peace. 





make no further concessions to Russia; Jap-4 SEE THE DOOR ROCKER? 
- anese and British ministers believe there is Here, at last, is the solution: the Steel 
only faint hope of averting war. Rocker shown in the above cut gives 
December 25.—St. Petersburg officials declare Uniform Motion to the Sectional Book- 
that Russia will not make further conces- case door—no Ball-Bearings—no Spring 
sions to Japan. 
. mas } —no Groove. 
December 26.—It is said in Paris that Japan The door swings open without bind- 
would send 15,000 men to Korea to restore : il d se ae 
and maintain order, Russia’s consent having ing—easlly and Noiseless, 
been obtained. Our catalogue shows many styles of 
Designs and Combinations—made in 
all kinds of woods and finishes— Golden 


December 21.—A small Colombian force is dis- Oak, Fancy Oak, Birch, Mahogany. 
- covered on the Island of Pines. General Send for it 
Reves fears his people could not much longer : 


December 23.—It is reported that My ae would 


PANAMA AND COLOMBIA. 


be restrained from open hostilities, Euro- Our Sectional Bookcases are perfect. 

pean diplomatsare bringing pressure to bear Not cheap, prices are low for quality. 

on Colombia to avert war, We ship subject to examination. 
December 23—The United States cruiser M/ay- We supply your Dealer—or send direct 


flower sights a Colombian cruiser, bound for 


Titumati, on the Colombian coast «f the RAILWAY COMMERCIAL CABINET AND 


Gulf of Darien, with 350 Colombian troops | 
aboard. : 35 P 182 DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO 

















December 25.—England recognizes Panama. 

Reports indicate that the Colombian volunteer | 

forces are disbanding, and attack on Pana- 
ma seems improbable. 


December 26.—General Reyes and Dr. Herran 
threaten to leave Washington if Secretary 
Hay’s reply to their protest against recog- 
nition of Panama is not satisfactory to 
Colombia, 






Ghe 
HOLY 


k 
GRAIL ; 
sy Mary Hanford Ford ; 

f 


December 27.—Elections for members of the 

Constitutional Convention are held in Pan- 

ma, 

“= AGNER’S great opera, Parsifal, is of profound 

interest to music lovers. The heart and mystery 
of the Grail as well as the conflict and victory of 
Parsifal is revealed in Mrs, Ford’s wonderful pen 
picture. The work gives a history of the Grail lit- 
erature, closing eloquently with Wagner’s wonder- 
ful production. No recent writer covers the ground 
so satisfactorily. 

Bound in sans cloth, and Prepaid, $1.00. 


Stockham Pub. Co., 68 Dearborn St., Chicago 


OTHER FOREIGN NEWS. 


victed at Kishineff of the massacre of Jews; 
most of them are sentenced to one and two 
> years’ imprisonment. 


December 21 —Twenty-five persons are con- 






December 22.—The governor of Alexandretta, 
Turkey, apologizes tothe United States Con- 
- sul Davis. 


December 23.—Rowland Hunt, Liberal Unionist 
and supporter of Chamberlain’s fiscal policy, 
is elected to Parliament by a reduced major- 
ity. 











December 24.—The Dreyfus Commission recom- 1823 
mends a revision of the case by the Criminal 
Branch of the Court of Cassation. 
: Ne ok 7 Thousands of lives and millions in property have been sac 
Dervishes were routed w ith heav y loss by the rificed in a faulty memory! No matter what your ition 
or British troops at Jidballi, Somaliland. in life may be, a good memory cannot fail to be of inesti- 4 * 
. 3 ar mable value to you. It is absolutely necessary to success. 
December 26.—Ex-Premier Zanardelli dies at The poorest memory may So denslenen and Cremgtnened 
Brescia, Italy. by proper training, a he the muscles are developed by 
& proper course o' sical exercise. 
a December 27.—A new revolt of the Bondelz- “ 7 1 


oad lw i in German Southwest Africa is THE PELMAN SYSTEM PIANOS 


feet is taught ir. six languages. Requires only a few minutes 
daily and is: so simple a child can master it. Mr. Pelman's 
















































































books, “Memory Training; Its Laws and their Appli- 
iearah to erred deine aoe meres Was 0 
Le ? . anywhere. 
| % THE PELMAN SCHOOL OF MEMORY TRAINING, Illustrated CHICKERING 
a a C afl ure LONDON. 4 aoe ] f “a ~ — N 109. Coteingue & SONS, 
™ 5 ury St., W. C. . de , 109; 
oA MUNICH, Motarurame!#: MELBOURNE. GV 0. Bos 4263 — upon 805 Tremont St., 
iL . pplication Boston, Mass, 
er, Rs. per ge is 1 or 1% had a vy mam en 
, Ost small sums are earning. et us inform 
you how we earn 5 per cent. for you, how TREES SUCCEED WHERE Dialogues, Recitations and othe 
—e you are secured, who our investors are; Largest Nursery OTHERS FAIL Entertainments Send f ‘Tran 
carn w a a ’ " 
py 10 i Been hace mec te eee ae Fruit Book Free. Result of 78 years’ experience catalogue of over ae ‘Jaan 
t? May prove well worth writing for. STARK BROS, Louisiana. Mo.: Dansville. N. Y.; Ete 3581 Se a Oranete ane Co. 
4 H wanted In everv city and town in United misinons 4 — 28th St..New ork 
= 5 per cent. per annum—auar- | H | Corresponding SeCIBLALY States not yet represented. "educa ioval 
Id.) at ie Fae and full earn- institutwwn. Spare time only. State fully occupation, age, schoo! train- Write for Price- List. 
ion. ings paid to then trom the day ing, time available, references. Address lustitute, P. O. Box 158, DS H. H. Ballard 327 Pittsfield, Mass 
a, your funds were received, Madison Avenue, New York ¢ ity. o She ’ , . 
liea 
Surplus and s 8 Why do you permit a custom at the communion 
ne. Profits, . $175,000 77, Individual table which you would not tolerate in your own 
cH A $1,600,000 ( home? The use of the individual communion ser. 
n.)- ssets, . r =< Shh, a vice grows daily. Are you open to conviction? 
Jd OMMUMION 22! 308 like to see a lise of the churches in 
praret Under New York Banking Dept. Supervision. ee ‘ which it is used and know the satisfaction it gives? 
rs SS Send book—it tells all about 
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ReepWellfleeled 


MORGAN & WRIGHT 
RUBBER HEELS 


Widely known for their extreme 
ease and long life. 

You will get less value for the 
same price if you accept a sub- 
stitute. 

Insist on the M. & W. 
shoeman will fit them. 


Morgan & Wright, Chicago 


Your 





Enable those helpless in foots limbs to go about with 
absolute ease and comfort, PRorg.izp ened BY HAND, 
light r ing. Strong, simple, safe. Our 


‘IMlustrated Free, 
oe 
how 
THE WORTHINGTON MPG. C Co. 


fom many the omifort mot invalid ote 
q pt *C El 
‘Successors to Fay Tricycle and ‘Dee Chair a - 











for the comfort 

















roller The autgeragh 
sore, of Stewart nor 
Ask your dealer for the 
‘MenOVED HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLER. 
srequired to attach shade. 
Wooo Rottens. Tin ROLens. 


THE LITERARY DIGEST 


Domestic. 


December 21t.—The legislature of Louisiana 


of the Panama Canal treaty. 


providing for the disfranchisement of about 
30,000 negroes. 


December 22.—President Roosevelt gives assur- 
ances that he will not attempt to jump Gen- 
eral Wood over other officers to the lieuten- 
ant-generalcy of the army, should he be con- 
firmed as major-general. 

The brief of Minnesota in its appeal in North- 
ern Securities merger case is filed in the 
United States Supreme Court; 
that the Northern Securities Company was 


tion in Minnesota and other States. 


against him in the United States Shipbuild- 
ing Company receiversbip litigation. 


December 23.—The President appoints Law- 
rence O, Murray, of Chicago, Assistant Sec- 
retary of Commerce and Labor. 


jured ina wreck on the Baltimore and Ohio 
near Connellsville, Pa. 


December 25.—Perry S, Heath says that Presi- 
dent McKinley predicted that Senator Hanna 
would be nominated and elected in 1904. 

December 26.—President Diaz, of Mexico, de- 
cides to order the extradition of Charles 
Kratz, wanted in St. Louis for bribery. 

Twenty-two persons are killed and 29 injured 
in a head-on collision of passenger-trains 
near Grand Rapids, Mich. 


AMERICAN DEPENDENCIES. 


December 24.—Philippines : Governor 
from Manila for the United States. 





CHESS. 


be addressed : ‘‘Chess Editor, LITERARY 


DIGEST.’’} 


Problem 892. 
3y B. G. 


First Prize, Leisure Hour Tourney. 


THOMPSON, 


Black—Nine Pieces. 
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MAGAZINE BINDER 


ONLY 35c. 


Looks and binds like a book, no needle or thread 
required, binds firmly, holds ‘be opies of Century, 
Harper’s, Scribner’s, A of Reviews, Munsey, 
McClure, Cosmopolitan, Strand, Pearson’s, Every- 
body’s and Leslie’s. Binder has title of 
=a azine printed on back and side. I 

-green vellum de luxe, 35c. d 
was Journal, 12 copies, 7c., 
tioners or from us same price, a prepaid, 
Booklet Free. Agents Wanted. 
The Weis Binder Co., 140 Lagrange St., Toledo, 0. 
Makers of the famous Weis Brush CLOSED 
ucilage Tubes. 
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White —Eight Pieces. 


4ps2; pPBkp3; 
8; 5K Br, 


Ts 32; 
brp2R2; 


Ss5P1; 


White mates in two moves. 


passes resolutions requesting the Senators | 
of that State to vote in favor of ratification 


Maryland’s Attorney-General prepares a bill 


it argues | 


formed solely to stifle the railroad competi- | 


Charles M. Schwab files hisanswer tothe charges | 


Sixty-six persons are killed and nine are in- | 


i } 
Taft sails | 


{All communications for this Department shouid | 
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| “Held precious in the world’s esteem.” 





For every growing and 
grown member of every 
family. 

A refreshing food -drink, 
more beneficial and delicious 
than tea or coffee. 

Pure, rich milk and extract of malted 


grain in powder form. Instantly pre- 
pared by simply stirring in water. 

Our Booklet tells of many other val- 
uable uses. Mailed with sample of 
| Horlick’s Malted Milk, free upon request. 


Atall Dregeteth. 
Ask for HORLICK’S; others are imitations. 


|  Horlick’s Food Company, Racine, Wis. 


| 84Parringdon Road, London, Eng. 25 St. Peter St., Montreal, Canads 


That real Chocolate Flavor 


found in so few brands 
is noticeable in a very marked degree 
in all goods bearing the label of 











Lanta 
or 


-YourGrocer has it.~ 




















GET YOUR GLASSES AT WHOLESALE 


Examine your own eyes 
without an oculist. Send 
for our ‘‘OCULAR- 
SCOPE,” the latest in- 
vention of the 20th cen- 
tury. SENT FREF, 
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Pears 


the soap which began its 





Appleton’s, and International Cyclopedia, 
Ridpath, "ccc wanted, tale No. of vols., edition, date, condition, 
e purchase or loan for a year). Expr paid, any part United 


tates. Publishers or dealers need not apply. ‘Alidress Librarian, P. O, 


sale in the 18th century, 





ed to stay cured. 
neved. Health restored. 


Box 158 Madison Avenue, New York City. 
never return. Eat heartil 
soundly all ht. 


ASTHMA es: 


Asthma and Hay Fever sufferers treated. Write for 


pook 264 FREE. P, HAROLD HAYES, BUFFALO, Ul. Y. 


Attacks 
iy. Sleep 
No further 
ines. Over 52,000 


sold all through the roth 


and is selling in the 2oth, 


Sells all over the world. 
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with our beautiful illus- 
| trated catalogue of spectacles and eyeglasses. MAIL 
ORDER ONLY. Send today. 

GRAND RAPIDS WHOLESALE OPTICIANS, 
404 Houseman Bldg., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


What Is Daus’ Tip - Top? 


TO PROVE that Daus’ “ Tip-Top” 
is the best and simplest device for 
making 100 copies from Ee. writ- 

~ fon and 50 copies from writ- 
ten original, we will ship pA se dn 
+dupl ator, cap size, without 
deposit, on ten (10) ‘days’ trial 


ial prt a $5 net 


THE FELIX F. DAUS DUPLICATOR CO. 
Daus Building, 111 John St., New York City- 


Gome Herel: of “health “and 


and body. Your ph sician will agree. Booklet free, 
STEUBEN SANGTA RIUM, Hornelisville, N. ¥- 
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INESIEN 
Choice 5% Bonds 


GAS SECURITIES ARES¢? 
OF THE BEST. 



















Another Reason : ql 
Fully ninety percent of the customers [MI 


take advantage of the discount allowed 
on bills paid before the fifteenth of the 
month, for the saving is nearly always 
worth while. Soa gas business is virtu- 
ally conducted ona cash basis, and in 
addition, as the company is ina position 
to shut off the gas su ~ at any time, 
there are few unpaid bills or delin- 
quencies. 
A booklet tells all the reasons—sent if 

you ask, 

A Liberal Bonus of Stock Given 

Outright With Our Gas Bonds. 


EDWARD M.DEANE & COMPANY. 
BANKERS, 
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“BANK FLOOR, MICHIGAN TRUST BUILDING 


GRAND RAPIDS,MICHIGAN == 











sufferer from Rheuma- 
be cured. lt isa 


groan 

, almost all have tried 
vainly to get relief. YOU may 
be one of those who are even 


THIS to you at MY OWN COST, 
Write to me and I shall send you 
REATMENT. It will not 














‘This Cabinet Sent on Trial. 
“Freight or Express Prepaid 


Complete with necessary 
attachments—ready for use. 
Satisfaction guaranteed by 
week’s free trial before you 
decide to keep it, Ask for illustrated book- 
let, sent FREE. 


A Physician’s Service Free. 
A ™ cine Chest with twelve reliable 
remedies prepared by an eminent physician, 
a specialist of wide experience in bath treat- 
ment, accompanies each Cabinet FREE. A 
month’s supply. This outfit alone is worth 
the price of any Cabinet. 
















Racine Bath Cabinet Co., 414 Main St., Racine, Wis. 
New York City Exhibit, HOUCHIN CO, 48 Warren St. N.Y. 














or address, 


EVANS VACUUM CAP CO., 


St. Louis Office, Fullerton Bldg. ; New York Office, 1300 Bdwy. 


NOTE :—To thoze who find it convenient to call at our offices 
we will give a sufficient number of demonstrations free to 


satisfy them as to the merit of this appliance. 


Stimulation without Irritation 


Means New Life to the Scalp. 


The Evans Vacuum Cap gives 
the scalp, a thorough massage 
and encourages a free and health- 
ful circulation without rubbing 
and without the use of drugs or 
irritants. It will stop hair from 
falling out and restore a normal 

wth where live follicles exist. 

e Cap is used about ten minutes 
twice a day and its effects are 
qienms from the very beginning. 

ve will refund your money in 
full if results are not satisfactory 
after a thirty days’ use. Call on 





AUTHORS! The N.Y. Bureau of Revision, est’d 1890. Unique 
s in position and success. Revision and criticism 
of MSS. Circular D. Dr. TITUS M. COAN, 70 5th Ave., N. Y. City 





Problem 893. 


By J. C. J. WAINWRIGHT. 
Specially composed for 7e 7imes (London). 


Black— Eleven Pieces, 
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White—Eleven Pieces. 

















s2Kh 4; rp3p2; prp3bdR;S3k2p;2P4P; 
3RrPpB;2SP4;2Bgq4s. 


White mates in three moves, 


Solution of Problem-. 



































No, 881. 
Kt (B 8)—K 6, 
Ktx P R—Q8 ch mate 
1. —— 2, ——— — 
K—Q 3 K—B 2 
6p dee Q—B 3, mate 
2. — 3.-—— 
K—B 4 
Rckews O—R 4, mate 
2. ——_—- 3. 
K—K 2 
ebenee Ktx P Kt—R 4, mate 
I. 2. — > —- 
KxR K—B 6 
déb¥ac P—K 4, mate 
SF 3. ——-— 
K—Q 4 
esenes Q—R sq, mate 
2.— Cee 
Other 
alate R—K 6! Q or B, mates 
I. 2.— 3. —— 
Px Kt Any 


Other variations depend on those given. 
No. 886. Key-move: Kt—R 5. 



































No. 887. 
K—B 8 B—B 4 ch Q—Q 7, mate 
I. 2. 3——— 
K—Q 3 KxP ? 
ee Q—Q B sch P—Q 4, mate 
s 2. 3. — 
K-Q 5 K—K, . 
Bis a Q—Q 7 ch P—Q 4, mate 
1———__ 2. PF iat 
KxP K—K 4 
speees Qx Ktch Kt—K 2, mate 
1. —— 2. 3. —— 
Kt—K 3 ch K—Q 5 
vane Q—K B 5 ch P—Q 4, mate 
1. ——— 2, ——-—— 3. ——_——_ 
Kt(R sq)moves K x Q 
beeses B—B 4, mate 
2,—— 3. ——_——— 
K—Q 3 
chins Kt—K 2, mate 
2. 3 —— 
K—Q 5 
een B—Kt 7 ch Q—B sq, mate 
1, —— s. = 3. ——_— 
P—B4 K—B 5 


Solved by M. W. H., University of Virginia ;¥ 
the Rev. I. W. B., Bethlehem, Pa.;. M. Marble, 
Worcester, Mass.; the Rev. G. Dobbs, New Or- | 
leans; F. S. Ferguson, Birmingham, Ala.; H. W. 
Barry, Boston; A. C. White, New York City; F. 
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Hot Ashes : 


endanger life and property if put in open 
barrels or cans. 


Witt’s Corrugated Can 


is fire-proof and dust-tight. Close-fitting lid, 

Strong, made of corrugated steel, galvanized. 

Scattering of contents impossibie. Lasts a life 

time. See that ‘‘ Witt’s Can”’ is stamped on 

| lid. Get Witt’s Corrugated Pail far 
carrying ashes. Sold by all dealers. 

The Witt Cornice Co., Dept.K Cincinnati, O 
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CURES WHILE YOU SLEEP 
Whooping Cough, Croup, 
Bronchitis, Coughs, Grip, Hay 
Fever, Diphtheria,Scarlet Fever 


Don’t fail to use CRESOLENE 
@ofor the distressing and often 
fatal affections for which it is 
recommended. For more than twenty years 
we have had the most conclusive assurances 
that there is nothing better, Ask your 
physician about it. - 
An interesting descriptive booklet is sent free, which gives 
the highest testimonials as to its value. All D ta. 


VAPO-CRESOLENE C6O., 180 Fulton Street, New York. 











PERFECT HEALTH, IDEAL STRENGTH AND LONG 
LIFE 1S ATTAINED ONLY BY EATING 


UNCOOKED FOOD 


MASCERATED WHEAT is made without 
cooking Or use of d. from WHOLE 
WuHeEat blended with Fruitand Nut. 
Nature’s ideal 
Eaten rightly I will guarantee 
heat to restore vigorous 
health, brighten the eyes, clear the 
complexion, and bring the rae to 
norma! ;a gain in weight of 46 Ibs. in 
a thin person andaloss of 83 ibs. ina 
fleshy person is vouchedfor. Cures 








ens. ce, East Rocky 
81b. doublecloth sack, 81.00; 





$1.50, express paid. Full and complete system (Menus, 
ete.) for living on natural or uncooked food accom- 
pany each sac rite for circulars, testi jals, etc. 





BYRON TYLER, MANUFACTURER, KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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Cr0lEMEe,rrrsrination 


If you are troubled with perspiration of the 
arm-pits, neck, forehead, hands or feet, 
send for free sample and booklet. 


COOLENE CO., 167 Griswold Street, Detroit, Mich- 













Adults’ 3sc. Youths’ asc. Children's asc, By mail or at dealers’, 
Readers of ‘i'nz Literary Diggs7 are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 


Teach your children to use me—youth’s and child’s Size. 
Sold Only in a Yellow Box—for your protection. Curved handle and face to fit the 
mouth, Bristies in irregular tufts— 


tohold it. This means much to clzanly persons—the only ones who like our brush, 
Send for our free booklet,“ Tooth Truths.” 


between the teeth. Hole in handle and hook 


FLORENCE MPG. CO., 14 Pine St., Florence, Mass, 














Game we 2 estboro, Mass.; O. C, Pitkin, Syracuse, 
ie 4 oa , Rome, Ga.; E. N. K., Harrisburg, 
Pa.; iz. Ae c Kinderhook, N. Y.; T. Hilgers, 
Union Hill, N. J 

sand § The Rev. J. G. Law, Walhalla, S. C.; 
Dr 7 “i H S.. Geneva, N. Y.; R. H. Renshaw, Uni- 
versity of Virginia; C. B. E., Youngstown, N. Y. 
H. H. and §. B., Corning, Ark.; W. L. MacFadden, 
Detroit. 

886: “ Twenty-three,” Philadelphia; W. R. 
Coumbe, Mulberry, Fla.; R. O’C., San Francisco; 
Dr. E. B. Kirk, Montgomer Ala.; ref T. St. Au- 
burn, Grossepointe Fat i "Mich.: H., Nawton 
Center, Mass.; Prof. A. Pratt, Sthusiok Lake, 
N. Y.; J. B. Weber, West Seneca, N. Y.; J. M. 
Wantz, Blanchester, O.; J. E. Vincent, Alfred 
University, N. Y.; C. W. Shewalter, Washington, 
D. C.; C. W. Carlisle, Somerville, Mass.; Arata, 
New York City; Z. G., Detroit; T. G. mgt 
Tuskegee, Ala ;H. B. Pierce, Bridgeton, N. J.; 

R. R., San Antonio, Tex. 

Comments (8 ): “ Very ingenious ’—M. W. H.; 
“The strength aad beauty of this difficult prob- 
lem almost atones for the imper rfect key and 
duals” G. D; “Very difficult ’—F. fe = 
teresting, containing a fine and origit nal main- 
pla yut somewhat lacki ng in economy an 1 con- 
structive finish ’’—F. G.; aN wonderful composi- 
tion”’—O. C. P.; **Can not praise it too highly’ 

c. N. FB. 

886: “Pretty "—M. M.; “In point of elegance 
and | beauty it ranks well’ -G. D.; ‘* Very fine 
F. S. F.; * Clever ’—F. G.; ‘Decidedly pretty” 
Ww R. C.; ‘* Easy key ’’—R. O'C.; ‘Fine ’”’—E. B. 
K.; * Elusive ’’—W. T. St. A.; ** One of the best”’ 
A. H. P. 

887: “An elegant composition ’ ai, 'W. T.; 
“Very pleasing ’’—M.M.; ‘**The mates are new | 
and original’ *. S. F.; ‘‘As a whole common- 
pow Hi G.; “ A carnival of clever mates” —A. 

W.; “ Most difficult and beaut iful”’ CC. R.-8 9 

‘De ep and difficult ’"—J. G. L.; “The alluring |} 
false lights make this a teaser ’’—J. H. S. 

In addition to those reported, E. B. K., and J. B. 
W. got 884; H. and B., 884 and 885; W. R. C., 88s. 

Concerning 881, the key-move is not to be con- | 
demned by the most advanced purists, for altho | 
it isa ‘‘take”’ it places the piece en Prise, 

Schiffers’s Sacrifice. 

The following game, played in the recent 

Tourney in Russia, is full of interest. 
Ruy Lopez. 


RABINOWITSCH, SCHIFFERS, |R ABINOWITSCH, SCHIFFERS, 


White. Black. White. Black. 
1P—K 4 P—K 4 lr7 Kx Kt ORx Kt 
2Kt—K B3 Kkt—-Q B3 18 B—K 3 Kt x P 
3B—Kts P—QR3 19 Kt—Q2 KtxPch 
4B—-R4 K Kt-K2(a)|2ao K—K2 B—QB3 
5 P—B 3 (b) P—Q Kt4 jer Bx P Q R—K sq 
6 B—Ki 3 Kt3 22 B-K3 B-—Rs (j) 
7 P-—-Q 4 (c) B—Ke2 |23 K—Qsq R—K 3 
8P xP Castles (d) \24 K—B 2 Bx P 
g9B-Q5 —Kt 2 2,5BxB Rx B 
10 P-K Ry(e)R- Kt sq 26 R—Rsq Kt—K 6ch 
ir Kt—Kt 5 he Tod log K—B sq 3xR 
12 O-R 5 (f) P—R 3 28OxB R—Q 3 
3KtxP BxBi(g) leo QO-Rs (k) P—Kt3 
144 Ktx Q Kt—Q 6ch_ j30 O—R ; R—B8 “ch qi) 


15 K-Q 2 (h) Bx K P 


White resigns. 
16 R-K sq (i) Ktx R 


Notes (abridged) from The Leeds Mercury. 


White gains 
mn at once by P—Q 4. 


K 


strong, 


(a) 
tage ir 


The Cozio Defense 


1 positic 
<p 


(c) Kt 
me t 


an advan- 


(b) Q4,0r5Q 2, is sometimes played. 


Kt 5 looked and Bl: 
t 


» prevent it. 


ick 
ti 

(d) If 8..,Ktx P; 9 Kt x Kt, 
and White wins a piece. 


(e) Black is uncomfortz ble result of 
moving his Knight as he d n the fourtl 
Black can not take this R P wit h Knight or Bishop, | 
for, after the exchange White would play Q—R 5, | 
with a fine game. 


Kt x Kt; 1 


his | 
move, 


the 
id o1 


(f) White has begun a very pretty att: ick, that | 


will tax the veteran’s skill to overcome 
White is too undeveloped to carry 
fully. 


s but 


(g) Exceedingly clever and pretty here. 


(h) White suffers from his undeveloped position. 
He can not well go to Bishop’s square, because of 
Black’s K R 


(i) What a pt mgd position! An amateur’s move 
would probably have been 16 P—B 3 if so, then 
16, Kt—B 5; 17 Q—Kt 4 (Black’s pieces seem to 
guard the whole board). B—KB 4; 38 O—Kt 3, 
QR x Kt; and White still has left but small 
power, Black being everywhere. 


7) 


(j) White is in great danger, as Black threatens 
to win the Q by Kt—Bs5ch. Also, Black threat- 
ens R x BP ch. 


(k) Hoping for a Draw, from Black’s incautious 
capture of the Knight. But it was not to be, 


(1) Thanks, M. Schiffers! 


had no} 


Q-2 5 | 


it out success- | 
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Produce each a disease 
having definite patholo- 
gy. The disease yields 
easily to the Treatment 
as administered at the 
following Keeley Insti- 
tutes : 


Alcohol, 
Opium, 

Tobacco 
| Using * 


good to humanity that you are 





T 


[January 2, 1903 






IP. D. pene | 


y 


I have sent about two hundred {, 
of my employees, from butchers i 


to foremen, and all have been 
i] 





Head of the great Armour Packing Company, 
Chicago, Ill. (in a personal letter to 
Dr. Keeley), said : 


permanently cured. I do not 
think there is any one thing, or 
any one man, who ever did the 





A Friend’s Opportunity 


Tee SAN DS of men have been saved 

from business ruin and a drunkard’s 
grave and their families from misery and 
poverty by the timely suggestion of a | 
friend. It is unnecessary to depict the | 
sufferings that are being caused by in- 
temperance. There is no one but who 
would appreciate reading Rev. T. DeWitt 
Talmage’s lecture on the evils of intem- 
perance. Probably it is the grandest 
portrayal of the curse of liquor that the 
world has received. Ifyouareinterested 
at all, or know of any one who is in the 
clutches of the liquor habit, we would be 
glad tosend youacopy of Rey. T. DeWitt 
Talmage’s lecture, together with other 
printed matter, which will clearly dem- 
onstrate to you that the indulgence in 
liquor is a disease and that we have 
cured thousands and thousands. Please 
fill out and mail coupon below. We 
will forward you by mail—plain envel- 
ope, sealed—the matter spoken of above, 
which we believe must be of interest. 
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Cut Out and Mail to Institute Nearest to You 


I would be interested in receiving copy 
of Rev, T. DeWitt Talmage’s lecture and 
other printed matter. 


—o 


Name 


ER ES Re PE at SPO EP 





Swe 
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ALWAYS ADDRESS THE INSTITUTE NE 





Birmingham, Ala. 
Hot Springs, Ark. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


San oan ancisco, Cal. 
) Market St. 


Des Moines, lowa. No. Conway, N. 
Crab Orchard, Ky. Omaha, Neb 
New Orleans, La 724 South 19th 
1628-38 Felicity ‘St. Buffalo, N. Y. 
Portland, Me. White Plains 
We » pats n, Conn, Lexington, Mass. 
Washington, D. C., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
211 N. Capitol St. s¢. Louis. Mo. 
Augusta, Ga. 2803 Locust St. 
Dwight, Il. Boulder Hot Sp’ngs, 
Charlestown, Ind, Boulder, Mont. 
Marion, Ind. Fargo, No. Dak. 


I 
SISSS 
aw avs 


3S 


son Av 
Portland, Ore. 
Harrisburg, Pa 
a hia, Pe 


Broad 
peodbnnin R. 1, 


—~v 


<—_—, 
WNW 


** Non-Heredity of Inebriety,”” by Dr. Leslie E. Keeley, n 


FF 





cAREST TO YOU. 


N. 
Columbus, Ohio. 
Cor. 3d & Denni- 


Details of treatment, and proofs of its success, 
application to any of the above-named institutes, 


SHITE SSS SSS 


—A rT Oe eee eer eer eer 


i 
doing with your cure. 

Hundreds of well-known peo- 
ple have indorsed and recom- Zi 
mended the Keeley treatment. { 

Among them the following : ; 
General NEaL Dow Y} 

Col. C. H. Taytor j 


Judge-Advocate-Gen. GROESBECK 
Dr. PARKHURST 
Rev. Canon FLEMING 
FRANCES E, WILLARD 
Hon. LUTHER LAFLIN MILLS 


; 


Ex-Gov. HaAstTINGs 4 
Rev. Dr. Geo. C. LORIMER Y} 
Rev. T. DEWitr TALMAGE y 
JOHN V. FARWELL / 
Dr. Epbwarp McGLyNNn é 
Rear-Admiral WALKER Y; 
Ex-Gov. CLAUDE MATTHEWS / 


Ex-Gov. JoHN P. ALTGELD 


Rt. Rev. JOHN SHANLEY 
Gen. JAMEs W. ForsyTH, U.S.A. 


H. Pittsburg, Pa., 
4246 Fifth Ave. 
Columbia, 8. C,. 
Dallas, Texas 
Bellevue Place. 
Richmond, Va. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Huntington, W, Va. 
Waukesha, Wis. 
Toronto, Ont. 
Winnipeg, Man. 
London, Eng. 
Cape Town, 8. A. 


St. 


Y. 


e’s. 


‘a. 
St. 





sent free on 


LESLIE E. KEELEY, M.D., LL.D. 


ssacmemmesiona g 


mailed on upplication. 















€ PAGE'S PHOTO PASTE === 


IN JARS AND TUBES 
Dries quickly —never discolors the 
print. Very strong—corners will not 
curlup. Invaluable for photo or gen- 
eral use. Largest bottle now on the 
market for 4 cents. In bulk for 
large users, carton work, ete, 


Russia Cement Co,gioucester, 
IE PAGE'S GLUE 


“LE BAGES 
PHOTO PASTE 


WORLD 








Usethe Great English Remedy 


BLAIR’S PILLS} 
Safe, Sure, Effective: 50c. & $i. 
DRUGGISTS, or 2% William St. 











Readers of THE LITERARY Digest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 








INVENTIONS 


patented and sale undertaken if patent is obtained 
by us. 20 years experience. Send for booklet. 
Patent Development Co. of America, 
180 Broadway, New York City. 











Twentieth Century Knighthood 


The various qualities of ancient knighthood are 
applied to modern conditions with frequent anec- 
dote and illustration. By LOUIS ALBERT BANKS, 
D.D. 12mo, cloth, 75 cents. 

**All the attributes of knighthood are discussed 
by him in ad wan of to-day.’—Mail and Ex- 
oress, New Yo 

UNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., NEW YORK 

















